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FLORENCE’S RETURN. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN UNEXPECTED CONTINGENCY. 


WueN Florence set out to come back to 
America, after having spent some time in travel- 
ing about Europe, and visiting various countries, 
in company with her mother, her cousin Grim- 
kie, and her brother John, she commenced the 
return journey at Rome. 

It is a long and devious journey and voyage 
from Rome to New York. ‘The route leads you, 
that is, if you keep to the land as much as you 
can—which is what most persons, and ladies 
particularly, prefer—through almost the whole 
length of Italy, across Switzerland, through a 
large portion of France, thence across the Straits 
of Dover to England, and diagonally through 
the whole extent of England to Liverpool, where 
you take the great sea steamer for the voyage 
across the Atlantic. 
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It so happened that Florence and John nade 
this whole journey alone—that is, with no one 
to accompany them as protectors or companions, 
They had servants with them, it is true, as will 
_ be more fully explained in the sequel, but that 
was all, 

Mr. Morelle, Florence’s father, who was an 
East India merchant, had come from the East 
Indies to meet his family in Europe, and had 
been with them, and had travelled with them 
some part of the time while they had been there, 
though in many cases he had been engaged in 
business in London and in Paris, and his family 
had consequently travelled a good deal by them- 
selves. Mrs. Morelle was very much accustomed 
to travel with the children by herself, and was 
perfectly competent to take care of the party on 
all occasions. Indeed, she had very often de- 
volved the duty of directing the movements and 
operations of the party upon the children theim- 
selves, so that Grimkie, and even Florence, had 
become quite accustomed to the management of 
affairs, and Florence used to say sometimes that 
if she believed if there was any occasion for it, 
she should not be afraid to travel alone, or at 
least with only John for a companion, from one 
end of Europe to the other. The occasion oc- 
curred sooner than she anticipated. 
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Mr. Morelle was not intending to accompany 
his family on their return to America, but 
was to go back to India for a short time, and 
then to proceed to America by way of the Pa- 
cific Ocean and California, He travelled with 
his family through Switzerland and Italy to 
Naples, and then returned with them to Rome ; 
for Naples, as you will see by looking upon any 
map of Italy, is much farther to the southward 
than Rome. Here he was to leave them in 
in order to embark on board a steamer at Civita 
Vecchia,* which is the port of Rome, for Alex- 
andria. From Alexandria he was to cross the 
Isthnius of Suez, by railroad, to the head of the 
Red Sea, thence by another steamer down the 
Red Sea to the Indian Ocean, and so on to Cal- 
cutta, 

This is what is called the overland route to 
India, which is much shorter and more expedi- 
tious than to go all the way by sea, around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

A few days before Mr. Morelle was to set out 
fur Civita Vecchia to meet the steamer there, 
while he was employed in packing and arranging 
his trunks, at the hotel in Rome, he thought 
how pleasant it would be if his wife were going 
with him. 


* Pronounced Tchivitta Vekkia, 
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“< Ah, Jennie,” said he—her name was Jane, 
but he generally called her Jennie ; ‘‘ Ah, Jen- 
nie, how nice it would be if you were only going 
with me. And besides being so pleasant for me, 
there would be a great deal of novelty for you in 
such a trip. You could see the Nile, and the 
desert, and the Arabs, and the camels.” 

‘1 should like to see all those things very 
much,” said Mrs. Morelle. 

‘“Then we should have a pleasant sail down 
the Red Sea and across the Indian Ocean to 
Calcutta,” added Mr. Morelle. ‘‘ There would 
be a great deal to amuse you in Calcutta.” 

‘““T have no doubt of it,” said Mrs. Morelle. 

“Then, besides, I think you would enjoy the 
voyage across the Pacific Ocean to San Fran- 
cisco,’ continued Mr. Morelle, “‘ and the passage 
down the coast to Panama, and so across the 
Isthmus and home. You would have then cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. That would be quite 
a feather in your cap. There are very few ladies 
that have circumnavigated the globe.” 

“Very few indeed,” said Mrs. Morelle. 

“Father,” said John, “that proverb is not 
right for ladies. They don’t wear any feathers 
in their caps—only in their bonnets,” 

“True,” said Mr. Morelle; “that proverb 
must have been made for boys—or for soldicrs. 
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““ At all events,’ added Mr. Morelle, after a 
moment’s pause, “I think you would find a 
great deal to amuse you in such a voyage, and I 
Wish you would go with me.” 

““ But the children ?” said Mrs Morelle, look- 
ing a little alarmed. 

“As to the children,” replied Mr. Morelle, ‘it is 
not exactly the right sort of trip for them, I admit. 

‘But then,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘ they might return to America direct, by 
themselves. Florence is getting to be quite an 
experienced traveller. How would it do for them 
to go to America themselves, across the Atlan- 
tic, while we go round the other way ?” 

Mrs. Morelle looked up quite surprised at 
hearing this suggestion, and exclaimed, 

“Oh husband !” 

She saw, however, that there was a lurking 
smile upon Mr. Morelle’s countenance, which 
indicated to her at once that he did not mean 
seriously to propose this plan. 

*¢ You are not serious, I am sure,” she added. 

“No,” replied Mr. Morelle, ‘‘ I am not really 
serious. I should not think it wise to send off 
two such children on such an expedition, as a 
matter of choice. Still, if it was a matter of 
necessity, I have no doubt that they could make 
the journey without any danger.” 
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“Nor I,” said John. “I am sure we could 
ot,” 

“What do you think about it, Florence ?” 
asked Mrs. Morelle. 

“Tf I had plenty of money, I think I could 
do it,” said Florence. 

“‘ That is it, exactly,” said Mr. Morelle. ‘It 
is very hard for a lady to travel alone in Europe, if 
she is poor, or if she is obliged to manage econo- 
mically. Butif she has plenty of money, and 
understands the usages half as well as Florence 
does, she can go all over the continent as easily 
and as safely as she can go from Union Square 
to Brooklyn, in New York, by the Fulton Ferry.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject at this 
time. No one of all who had been speaking had 
any idea that the case could ever arrive of 
Florence and John being obliged to set off to 
make the journey and voyage from Rome to 
New York alone. Yet so it was, as will fully 
appear in the sequel. I ought to say that Grim- 
kie was not with the party at this time, having 
been placed at a college in Germany. 

Mr. Morelle finished packing his trunks, and 
the next day he bade his family good by, and. 
proceeded by the diligence to Civita Vecchia, 
where he embarked on board the steamer, and 
set sail for Alexandria, 
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Mr, and Mrs. Morelle had come to Italy at 
this time in company with Mr. and Mrs. Otis, 
friends of theirs from Boston, and Mrs. Morelle 
expected to return with them to France. Mr, 
and Mrs. Otis had now gone on to Naples, which 
us has already been said, is considerably farther 
south than Rome. Mrs. Morelle remained at 
Rome to be with her husband. She expected 
her friends to return from Naples in a week or 
two, and in the mean time she and the children, 
after Mr. Morelle’s departure, were to amuse 
themselves in visiting the palaces and other 
objects of interest in Rome, and then, on Mr, 
Otis’s return, they were all to set out together 
for the northward. 

Mrs. Morelle received a letter from Mrs. Otis 
every two or three days, informing her of her 
movements and plans. These letters came to 
Mrs. Morelle’s bankers, that being the usual 
mode by which strangers in Rome receive their 
letters. For, as a general rule, all strangers and 
travellers in Rome have a letter of credit upon 
some banker there, to whom they apply for 
money. They can not well. bring. money with 
them, sinze the money of one country does not 
usually pass well in another. So they take a 
letter of credit to a banker, who furnishes them 
with the money they require, and then they re- 

g* 
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pay the money sv received to the banker in theit 
own country who gave them the letter of credit. 

A full account of the letter of credit which 
Mrs. Morelle received in New York when she 
first set out on her travels, is given in the vol- 
une of this series called the Orkney Islands. 

The banker with whom Mrs. Morelle was in 
communication at Rome was a distinguished — 
personage named Torlonia. John used often to 
accompany the courier whom his mother sent 
from time to time to the bank office in the Tor- 
lonia palace, to see if there were any letters, 

One day, after his father had been gone about 
ten days, John came back from Torlonia’s with 
two letters. One was postmarked Alexandria 
and the other Naples. So John inferred that 
one was from his father and the other from Mrs. 
Otis. 

These surmises proved to be correct. Mrs. 
Morelle opened first the letter which was from 
her husband, and on perusing it, she was thrown 
into a state of great agitation, The letter was 
very brief, but it informed Mrs. Morelle that her 
husband was seriously sick. He had been taken 
sick on the voyage, and was now confined to his 
bed in Alexandria with a high fever. The letter 
was written by Mr. Morelle’s servant man John, 
who accompanied him in all his journeyings, 
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The body of the letter, though in John’s hand- 
writing, was dictated by Mr. Morelle, but there 
was a postscript, written by John himself, in 
which he said he thought Mr. Morelle was very 
sick, and that if Mrs. Morelle could possibly 
make any arrangement for the children, he 
wished that she would come on by the next 
steamer. 

Mrs. Morelle was much alarmed, and for a few 
minutes much agitated, by the perusal of this 
letter. She knew very well, however, how im- 
portant it was for a mother, if she wished her 
children to be calm and self-possessed in the try- 
ing circumstances in which all are sometimes 
placed, to set them the example herself. 

Accordingly, after reading the letter to herself, 
she read it aloud to Florence and John. Both 
the children seemed very much concerned at 
receiving this intelligence. After a short pause, 
Florence asked her mother what she thought she 
should do. 

“The first thing is,” said Mrs. Morelle, “ to 
find out how much time I have for considering 
the question.” So saying, she rang the bell. 
Francisco, her courier, immediately appeared. 
Mrs. Morelle asked him to ascertain for her when 
the next steamer would leave Civita Vecchia for 
Alexandria. 
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The courier went away, and soon returned say« 
ing that the steamer would touch at Civita Vec- 
chia on Friday morning 

‘‘The passengers who intended to take the 
steamer must leave Rome,” he added, “ to-mor- 
row at noon.” oy 

“And to-day is Wednesday,” said Mrs. Mos 
relle. ‘So I shall have until to-morrow morn- 
ing to consider what to do, and that is a great 
thing. It is a very serious question for me to 
decide.” ? 7 

‘¢ And now, mother,” said Florence, ‘ here is 
this other letter—from Mrs. Otis, I suppose.” 

‘“‘'True,”’ said Mrs. Morelle. ‘‘ Let us see 
what she says.” 

On opening the letter, Mrs. Morelle found that 
the principal object of it was to say that Mrs. Otis 
and her husband were intending to leave Naples 
on Saturday morning, and to be at Rome on the 
evening of the same day, so as to be ready to set 
off with Mrs. Morelle and her children for the 
northward on the Monday following. 

‘‘ And so, mother,” said Florence, ‘‘ you can 
go and see father just as well as not. We can 
stay here very well until Saturday night, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Otis will be here, aud we can 
return to America with them.” 

The case did not seem by any means so plain 
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to Mrs. Morelle as it did to her daughter. She 
had two very serious objections to the plan which 
Florence proposed. One was her extreme un- 
willingness to ask so great a favor of any of her 
friends as the taking charge of two children, 
however considerate and well-trained they might 
be, on so long a journey and voyage as from 
Rome through Paris, London and Liverpool to 
New York; and the second, she was afraid to 
leave the children alone, even for two days, in a 
_ hotel at Rome. 

As might naturally be expected, Mrs. Morelle 
slept very little that night. Long before morn- 
ing, however, she determined that she would go 
to her husband. , 

“The danger to my children,” she said to her- 
self, ‘in leaving them here to go home with 
_ Mrs. Otis is only nominal and imaginary, while 
that of my husband is serious and real, I will 
leave them, therefore, and go to him.” 


CHAPTER II. 


LEFT ALONE. 


AccorDINGLY, the next morning, Mrs. Morelle 


laid out the things that were to go in her trunks, 
and made her arrangements for setting off at 
noon. She determined to take Francisco with 
her. 

~“ Tndeed, I must take him with me,” said 
Mrs. Morelle to Florence, ‘ for I do not know 
anything about the travelling between here and 
Alexandria, or what languages I may require. 
But Francisco has been everywhere, and he 
knows all languages—at least all that are spoken 
on the great thoroughfares of Europe. 

‘‘ And besides,” she added, after a pause, 
*“ Francisco would not be of much service to you, 
if I were to leave him here. You will be very 
safe at the hotel until Saturday, and then Mr. 
and Mrs. Otis will come, and they will have 
their own courier. All that you will want is 
plenty of money.” 

*“* Yes, mother,” said John, “let us have plenty 
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of money. Weshall need as much asa hundred 
dollars,” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morelle. “ You will need five 
hundred dollars. It will cost nearly five hundred 
dollars to get you to America, and then I must 
provide as much more, in case of accidents.” 

‘‘ In case of accidents ?” repeated Florence. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morelle. ‘ You may - be 
taken sick on the way, or something else may 
happen requiring a good deal of money. True, 
we do not expect there will be anything of the 
kind, but it is always best to be prepared.” 

“[ should think Mr. Otis would pay for us in 
that case,” said Florence, ‘‘ and so let father pay 
him when he gets to America.” 

“He would, no doubt,” said Mrs. Morelle ; 
“but it is enough to ask him to take care of 
you, without expecting him to advance money 
for you in case of accidents.” 

Mrs. Morelle was now ready for Francisco to 
come in and pack the trunks, having separated 
what she wished to take with her to Civita Vec- 
chia from the clothes that belonged to the chil- 
dren and such things of her own as she wished 
to send to America, Francisco then packed 
them all in the proper trunks, leaving out, of 
course, all that the children would want while 
they remained in Rome, 
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While he was engaged in doirg this, Mrs, 
Morelle told him that she wished to put into the 
_ children’s hands a sum of money sufficient for 
all their probable expenses—about five hundred 
dollars she thought would be the proper amount 
—and another sum of about the same amount, 
to be at their command n case of accidents. 

“How do you think I had better arrange 
this ?” said she. 

After some reflection upon the subject, Fran- 
cisco recommended that Mrs. Morelle should 
give Florence a thousand francs in french gold, 
for expenses to Paris, and sixty pounds in sov- 
ereigns, for the journey through England and 
the passage money to America; and that she 
should also give her a draft on Paris, payable to 
her order, for twenty-five hundred francs besides, 
to be used in case of accidents, 

“Why not give her gold or bank-notes for the 
whole amount ?” asked Mrs. Morelle. 

“Only that in case the money should be stolen 
from her in any way—though that is not at all 
likely to happen—or be carried off by her trunk 
getting misdirected—then, if her funds are in a 
draft instead of in cash, nothing would be lost, 
as the draft would only be payable to her order.” 

“Mrs. Morelle had great confidence in Francis- 
co’s Judgment on such subjects as this, and shu 
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said she wished he would arrange it as he had 
proposed. He said it would be necessary for 
Mrs. Morelle and Florence to go to the banker’s, 

“And me too,” said John. 

*¢ Master Johu can go with us as well as not, 
sail Francisco, with a smile, “ but it is not 
necessary.” 

“Why not as necessary for me as for Flo- 
rence ?” asked John. 

““Miss Florence must be there,” said Fran- 
cisco, “‘ because they will require her signature. 
You see the draft is to be to order.” 

John did not understand this reasoning at all, 
but since he was to be allowed to go with the 
rest he was satisfied. So Francisco went down 
and engaged a carriage, and the whole party 
were soon on the way to the Torlonia palace. 

For Torlonia has his banking offices in his 
palace, which is a splendid edifice, adorned with 
statues, paintings, frescoes and other architec- 
tural and artistic decorations of the most magni- 
ficent character. Francisco went with the party 
—riding outside, with the coachman. When 
the carriage arrived, he opened the door and 
assisted Mrs. Morelle and the children to descend, 
and then conducted them up and through a 
series of magnificent staircases and halls, into a 
spacious apartment, very handsomely decorated 
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and furnished..’ There were sofas, and comforta- 
ble chairs, and desks, and tables with English 
and American papers upon them, and various 
other objects. 

Francisco conducted Mrs. Morelle to a sofa 
and then went to arrange with one of the clerks 
the business that he had come to transact. In 
a few minutes the clerk, who was quite a vener- 
able looking man, came to Mrs. Morelle with 
some papers, and after various signings and ex- 
changings of papers which Florence did not un- 
derstand at all, the business was accomplished, 
Among other things Florence had to write her 
name three times ona slip of paper with nothing 
above. What this could mean she had no idea, 
but her mother afterward explained it to her. 

The explanation was this. Florence was to 
have, besides the five hundred dollars in gold, a 
draft payable to her ordev, as the phrase is, that 
is, payable to whomsoever she should designate 
to receive it by writing her name to an order. 
As they did not know at what place it would 
happen that Florence would wish for the money, 
Francisco thought it would be best to make it 
payable in three places—viz., Geneva, Paris and 
London; and the banker accordingly wished 
Florence to write her name three times, in order _ 
that he might send one of the signatures to each 
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of the three places, so that they might know 
Forence’s hand writing, and thus when Florence 
should come there and call for the money, they 
would ask her to write her name, and then by 
comparing the two signatures they would have 
proof that the young lady who called for th 
money was really the one to whom it was due. 

Things being all thus arranged, the party re- 
turned to the hotel. Mrs. Merelle then gave 
Florence the two little .bags of gold, one French 
and the other English, which she had received at 
the banker’s. She also gave her the letter of 
credit, and this Florence put into her wallet, 
and then put the wallet with the bags of gold, 
in a snug little compartment in the tray of her 
trunk, 

John was very desirous to have some portion 
of these treasures committed to his charge, but 
his mother thought it best that they should be 
all kept together. 

The preparations for Mrs. Morelle’s sew ture 
were now soon completed. There were two 
trunks which contained articles that were to go 
to America. These Francisco took off to some 
agency by which they could be forwarded direct, 
so that Florence and John should only have 
their own personal effects to look after on the 
way. ‘These were packed in two small leather 
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portmanteaus, one for Florence and one for 
John. The carriage then was ordered to the 
door, and at about eleven o’clock the whole 
party set off to go to the diligence office. 

“You are not afraid to be left at the hotel, 
are you, children ?” said Mrs. Morelle. “It 
will be only two days—or only a day and a half 
in fact,” 

“Oh no, mother,” said John. “I’m not 
at all afraid.” 

Florence did not answer. She turned her face 
away and looked out at the window. 

““You see they know us very well at the 
hotel,” said Mrs. Morelle, “and they will take 
good care of you. You are not afraid to be left, 
are you, Florence ?” 

““No, mother,” said Florence. “I am not 
‘afraid at all—but—” 

“* But what ?” asked her mother. 

“J am only sorry that you are going away.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Morelle. “I am _ very 
sorry to go away and leavs you; but it won’t be 
very long you know, The time will slip away 
fast and we shall soon be together again.” 

“Why, mother !” said John, ‘you have got 
to go all round the world.” 

“True,” said his mother. ‘If I go with your 
father I shall have to go all round the world. 
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But that is not so very far. It does not take 
very long to go round the world at the present 
day.” 

Jomforting her children as well as she could 
with these and similar words, Mrs. Morelle soon 
arrived with her party at the diligence office. 
Here they were detained half an hour, so numer- 
ous were the preliminary formalities connected 
with the departure of the coach. At length all 
was ready. Mrs. Morelle bade her children good 
bye, and the diligence set off. Soon afterward 
the children resumed their places in the carriage, 
and were drawn back to the hotel. They scarce- 
ly spoke a word to each other all the way. 

At length, just as they were coming near the 
hotel, John, after drawing a long breath, said— 

“'There is one thing I’m glad of, at any rate, 
and that is that we can have some rides.” 

** Yes,” said Florence,” and we must not for- 
get our shopping.” 

Mrs. Morelle in order to occupy the minds of 
the children during the interval while they would 
be left alone at the hotel, had authorized them 
-to take three drives in a carriage, which drives 
were to be under John’s management, She gave 
Jolin the money to pay for them, and gave him 
the entire direction and control of them. 

“Qnly,” said she, ‘‘1 recommend to you, 
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John, to be disinterested and considerate, and te 
think as much of Florence’s comfort and pleasure 
iu planning the rides as she did of mine, when 
she was queen on the Isle of Wight.” 

“‘ And is not Florence to have anything to say 
about the riding ?” asked John. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Morelle, ‘she may 
say as much as she pleases, especially if you ask 
her about her opinion or her wishes. But she is 
to have no control. The money is yours to be 
spent for carriages, and you can ask her, if you 
please, to go with you. She can go or not, just 
as she likes. If you wish to have her go when 
you invite her, you will of course try to make it 
pleasant for her when she does go.” — 

Mrs. Morelle had at the same time given Flor- 
ence an equal sum of money to be spent in buying 
mosaics and other Roman curiosities, one half of 
the amount to be spent for John, in buying such 
things as he might desire to have on his return 
to America, either to keep for himself, as sou- 
venirs of Rome, or to give to any of his friends. 

Mrs. Morelle made these arrangements in order 
to give the children something to amuse and oc- 
cupy their minds during the time while they 
were waiting for Mr. and Mrs. Otis. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the children had had time tv 
recover a little from the first impressions of sad- 
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ness left on their minds by their mother’s de- 
parture, they began to think of their drives and 
their purchases, and John said he meant to take 
his first excursion that very afternoon. 

This plan he carried into effect. As soon as 
he and Florence returned to the hotel they found 
that Lavinia—one of the domestics whom Mrs. 
Morelle had commissioned to take special charge 
of them until Mrs. Otis should come—had pre: 
pared a very nice luncheon for them in their 
room. After their luncheon, Lavinia sent for a 
carriage, and the children had a delightful drive 
of two hours about Rome and the environs. 
After that they went to the shops and com- 
menced making their purchas:s. There were 
several places where there were show cases out- 
side the shop doors, and these were filled with 
mosaics and other jewelry ; and. also with coins 
and medals, more or less genuine, and fragments 
of statues and statuettes, and other things suit- 
able for travellers to carry away as reminiscences 
of Rome. | 

They came home at six o’clock to dinner, and 
after dinner they spent the time, until bed time, 
very merrily together, looking over their pur- 
chases and showing them to Lavinia, 

When bed time came the children both felt 
somewhat lonesome, They missed their mother 
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Their bed rooms were however very. near tos 
gether—both opening out from the parlor. La- 
vinia was there moreover, and she could speak 
English tolerably well. She assisted them in 
getting ready to go to bed, and said she would 
remain in the parlor for some time, so that in 
case either of them should wish for any thing 
they would only have to call. 

The children however were very soon fast 
asleep, and the first thing that they were con- 
scious of afterward was hearing Lavinia moving 
about in the parlor the next morning, and setting 
the breakfast table. 


CHAPTER III. 


STILL MORE ALONE, 


JOHN slept soundly all night, but Florence 
woke up several times, and when she awoke she 
found herself oppressed with a painful sense of 
Joneliness and fear, In the morning, however, 
she felt more cheerful. John, too,.seemed in 
good spirits, and that cheered and sustained her 
in some degree. 

“‘ Now,” said she, as she sat down to the break- 
fast table, ‘‘ we can say ‘To-morrow,’ ” 

“Yes,” said John; ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Otis will 
come to-morrow.” 

While at breakfast John was much interested 
in planning the “ ride,” as he called it, that they 
were to take that day. 

** Drive, Johnny,” said Florence. ‘‘ You must 
say drive because we are going in a carriage, 
We only say ride when we go on horseback.” 

‘“Then must I say a drive in the cars ?” said 
John. 

‘Why no,” said Florence. ‘‘ We don’t say a 
drive in the cars.” 
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‘And must I say a drive in an omnibus,” said 
Jolin, ‘or a ride in an omnibus 2?” | 

Florence was somewhat puzzled with these 
questions, and she hesitated. 

‘“ Because you see,” said John, “a car and an 
omnibus are both kinds of carriages. 

“T don’t think,” added John, “ that you 
ought to say take a drive unless you are going 
to drive the horses yourself. I wish I could 
drive the horses myself when we go to-day.” 

“Oh, it would not be safe,” said Florence. 
“These black, long-tailed, Roman horses you 
could not drive at all.” 

The Roman horses are indeed all black, and 
they have long tails, which give them a young 
and frisky air; but many of them are very gen- 
tle, notwithstanding. 

The children determined that the first thing 
they would do in setting out upon their ride or 
drive, or whatever it ought properly to be called, 
should be to go to the banker’s for letters, think 
ing it possible that there might be one from their 
mother. She might have written them a letter, 
they thought, just before sailing ; and it might 
have come from Civita Vecchia to Rome in the 
night, 

They were right in this anticipation, for when 
they reached the banker’s, they found a letter 
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there from their mother, and also another letter 
addressed to their mother, which seemed to be in 
Mrs. Otis’s handwriting. John, who alone left 
the carriage to go up into the office for the let- 
fers, came running down when he had received 
them, and then, after directing the coachman, 
who understood French pretty well, to drive 
them off out of town on any pleasant road, 
he gave the letters to Florence, and taking 
his seat by her side, listened to hear her read 
them. 

Florence first opened the letter from her mo- 
ther, and read it aloud. It was as follows: 


“Crvira VeEccuiA, Thursday Morning. 
““My Dear CHILDREN : 

“To say that I have thought a great deal 
about you since I left you, would not express 
half the truth. It seems to me that I have 
thought of nothing else. And yet I do not feel 
anxious about you at all. You will be perfectly 
safe, I know, under Mrs. Otis’s charge, and I 
assure you it is a great source of satisfaction to 
we to feel the contidence in you that I do, and 
to know that it is wholly unnecessary for me to 
give you any counsel or advice, as I am sure that 
you will be docile, gentle, obedient and polite, 
of your own accord, while you are under Mrs. 
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Otis’s charge, without any cautions or admoni 
tions from me. 

*“ As soon as I arrive at ieee I shall 
write you at Paris, and if you travel by land, as 
I suppose you will, my letter will reach there 
before you do, and you will find it at the bank- 
cr’s when you arrive. 

“Tf you pass through Florence on your way 
home, I wish you would buy me the prettiest 
Florentine mosaic you can get for five dollars, 
and at Genoa a specimen or two of the filagree 
work that Genoa is so famous for. You may 
spend five dollars there too. And I wish that 
John, at Geneva, would buy me one of the little 
models of Mt. Blanc. They come in a small 
box, and represent Mt. Blanc and the group of 
mountains around it—with the valleys, and gla- 
ciers, and the track which people take in ascend- 
ing from Chamounix. Also one of the little 
agate mortars which they keep in the shops, 
made from Alpine agate. I do not know exactly 
what the price of these things will be, but you 
can pay what they ask. 

*“‘ And now I must stop, as it is very late, and 
we have to get up quite early to-morrow morn: 
ing to take the steamer. So good night. 

“From your very loving mother, 
“JANE MonreLus” 
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I suppose it is almost unnecessary to say that 
Mrs. Morelle, in filling her letter with all these 
commissions and details of business, was influ- 
enced by a desire to occupy the thoughts of the 
children, and to give them something agreeable 
to think of in reading the letter, so as to divert 
their minds in some measure from the sad and 
sorrowful ideas connected with being separated 
from her, and being left alone. If, instead of a 
letter of this practical and business character, 
she had written them in a sentimental and pa- 
thetic vein, it would have cast a gloom over 
their minds which would, perhaps, not have 
been dissipated for several days. 

“Yes,” said Florence, when she had read the 
letter, “ we can buy all those things just as well 
as not.” 

“You shall buy the mosaic and the filagrees,” 
said John, ‘‘and I will buy the model of Mt. 
Blanc and the mortar.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Florence. “ But now about 
this other letter.” 

“Tt is from Mrs. Otis,” said John, ‘and we 
must open it. Mother said we were to open any 
letter that came for her.” 

So Florence opened the letter, and hastily run- 
ping over the lines, her countenance began to 
4 
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assume a look of amazement and distress, and 
she exclaimed, 

“© Wha-at !” 

‘‘ What is it 2” asked John, eagerly. ‘“‘ Read 
*tto me. ‘‘ What is it ?” . 

So Florence read as follows : 


“‘ NapLes, Wednesday Morning. 
« DEAR JENNIE ; 

‘¢T am very sorry that I shall, after all, lose 
the pleasure of accompanying you and the chil- 
dren on your return journey from Rome. I have 
just received letters from New York informing 
me of the dangerous sickness of my mother, and 
we have determined to set off from here by the 
steamer to-morrow morning, direct for Mar- 
seilles, We shall touch at Civita Vecchia, but 
I suppose you will not receive this letter until 
after we shall have passed, so that there will be . 
no possibility of your joining us there, even if 
you were to give up your journey by land, and 
conclude to return with us by sea—which, more- 
over, I suppose you would not in any event be 
disposed to do. : 
 “T should feel very much disappointed and 
troubled at losing the pleasure I had anticipated 
in making the return journey with you, through 
Florence, Turin and Geneva, were it not that 
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my anxiety about my mother fills my mind so 
completely as to absorb every other feeling. I 
am sure you will have a delightful journey. 
Give my love to the children, and believe me, 
as ever, 
‘“‘Your very affectionate friend, 
‘¢ HENRIETTA,” 


As soon as Florence had finished reading this 
letter, John exclaimed in a tone of great distress, 
“Dear me! Florence, what shall we do 2” 

His lip quivered, and he burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Johnny,” said Florence. ‘‘ We 
shall get along.” 

“ But how 2?” asked John, looking up in great 
apparent distress and tribulation. 

““Why—I don’t know exactly how—yet,” 
said Ilorence, ‘‘ but we shall get along in some 
way or other. Just think how much money we 
have got! People with plenty of money can 
always do very well in travelling in any country 
in Europe.” 

Still John seemed to feel greatly distressed, 
and went on uttering broken exclamations of 
despair in the midst of his sobbing and tears. 
The coachman heard him and looked round. 
He knew very well by John’s agitation, and by 
the expression of anxiety and distress which he 
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perceived on Florence’s countenance, that there 
was some trouble, and he had no doubt that the 
cause of it was something that the children had 
found in their letters. He however, could not 
inquire what it was, as he knew the children 
could not understand Italian, except, perhaps, a 
very few words. So he contented himself with 
smiling upon them, and telling them in his own 
language not to be so distressed, and then added, 
speaking to himself, 

“Poor things! They have got a letter telling 
them that their mother is not coming home till 
day after to-morrow, when they expected her 
to-morrow, or some such juvenile calamity as 
that.” 

Little did he imagine that the calamity which 
he estimated so lightly was really that of being 
left alone five thousand miles away from home, 
and obliged to plan and execute for themselves a 
journey by land across the whole breadth of the 
continent of Europe, and then to traverse the 
Atlantic ocean, without any other guidance or 
protection than their own. 

The bad news which the children had received 
of course made it impossible for them to take 
any pleasure in going to ride, So Florence said 
that they would return at once to the hotel. She 
accordingly gave the proper order to the coach- 
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man. She gave it in French ; but all the coach. 
men in Rome understand the French for to the 
hotel, so he immediately turned his horses in 
that direction. 

In the meantime John went on crying and at 
last Florence said to him, 

“Come, Johnny, this is not the time to cry and 
complain, now that the trouble is upon us. Now 
is the time to be strong and of good courage— 
that is for people who have got any strength and 
courage. If you were a lady, or a little child, 
and could not do any thing, then it would be all 
right perhaps for you to cry. But if you have 
got any manliness at all, now is the time to show 
it. The best time to cry, if we are going to cry 
at all, is not while the trouble is upon us, but 
when it is all over.” 

This was no doubt excellent philosophy, and 
although the inculcating of philosophy seldom 
produces much effect, in the immediate presence 
of the emergencies requiring it, still Florence’s 
words seemed to calm Johnny’s agitation in 
some degree. Indeed, what she said was not 
only obviously just, but it likewise touched 
Johnny’s pride a little, and he gradually be- 
came more composed, Still his countenance 
wore a very gloomy and desponding express 
sion. 
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‘‘ But, Florence,” said he, ‘‘I don’t see what 
we can do,” 

“Why, we can engage a vetturino,” said Flor-_ 
ence, “‘or a courier, and so set off and go to 
. France. That’s the way every body has to do, 
when they are travelling in Italy. If we can 
only get a good trustworthy vetturino we shall 
do very well.” 

‘* But, I don’t see how we are to find a good 
trustworthy one,” said John. ‘‘ We shall have 
to take the first one that comes, if we take 
any.” 

“No,” said Florence, ‘‘ we can get the hotel- 
keeper to choose us one.” 

‘““Or we can go to the American consul,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause, and speaking in 
a very eager manner, as if she considered that 
quite a bright idea. ‘‘ We will go to the Amer-, 
ican consul’s. That will be just the thing.” 

“T don’t think he will care anything about 
us,” said Joln, despondingly, ‘‘and so he won’t 
help us.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, “that is just what a 
consul is for—to help the people of his nae 
tion when they are in distress. I shall ask 
the landlord of the hotel first if he can recom- 
inend us a good vetturino, and if he cannot, 
then we will go to the consul’s. If we can 
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only get a good vetturino we shall do very 
well.” 

The carriage by this time arrived at the hotel, 
and the children, after paying and dismissing 
the coachman, went up into their room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SETTING OFF. 


In the course of the day the question aruse 
between Florence and John whether it would 
not be better for them to go by water from Civita 
Vecchia to Marseilles, on their way to France 
and England, than to attempt to make the jour- 
ney all the way by land, and they had quite a 
long and serious consultation on the subject. To 
go by sea, alony the coast, in one of the steamers 
of the Messageries Imperiales, as the line is 
ealled, would be the shortest, quickest and 
cheapest mode, and if they were only sure of a 
safe and prosperous passage, it would be much 
the best plam for them to take that route. But 
then it was to be considered, as Florence said, 
that although when once on board the steamer 
it wouid be much easier for them to make the 
transit in that way, there was still a good deal 
to do to get fairly on board. They would have 
@ considerable preliminary journey to make to 
get to Civita Vecchia, where they would have to 
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take the steamer. Then the getting on board 
was quite an undertaking, on account of the va- 
rious formalities and ceremonies to be gone 
through, connected with the custom house, the 
passport office, and for aught they knew, the 
police. | : 

“Then,” said Florence, “ there is no knowing 
whether there would be any berths for us when 
we get on board. The passengers from Naples 
have the first berths, and after they are all sup- 
plied, then if any are left over they are for the 
passengers from Rome. I suppose we might 
have berths secured by writing to Naples and 
paying for them from there, but I don’t know 
how to manage that exactly.” 

“And then, besides that,” said John, ‘‘ sup- 
pose that there should be a storm and we should 
get wrecked.” 

John pictured to himself in imagination the 
idea of Florence and himself being wrecked and 
cast upon some desert and uninhabited island, 
without their father or mother, or any one else 
to take care of tiem. 

“ Ves,” said Florence, ‘in case of any diffi- 
culty or disaster it would be much better to be 
on land than at sea, and so I think we had bet- 
ter engage a vetturino.” 

Florence also determined first to see the land- 
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lord of the hotel and ask him if he could recom. 
mend a vetturino to them. If it should prove 
that the landlord did know of one who he was 
sure would be trustworthy and faithful, then 
Florence would engage him. If not, then she 
determined to apply to the American consul. 

If Florence had actually gone to the consul, I 
am sure he would have taken a great interest in 
her case, and would have given her all the as- 
sistance that she required. But it so happened 
that she had no occasion to go to him, for when. 
she came to see the landlord and state the cir- 
cumstances to him, he said at once, 

“Do not disquiet yourself at all, my young 
lady. You shall not find any difficulty. at all, 
I shall make come an excellent vetturino, and 
his vettura shall be perfectly convenable. If 
Pacifico is only in Rome, now, perhaps.” 

The hotel keeper spoke what he called Eng- 
lish. It was the English of all the hotel keepers 
and commissioners of Switzerland and Italy, 
which, though pronounced with a strong foreign 
accent, and full of foreign idioms, soon becomes 
very easily intelligible to the travellers to whom 
it is addressed. Florence and John had long 
been familiar with this dialect, and she under- 
stood now very readily that the landlord was 
confident that he could easily procure for her an 
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honest and faithful vetturino, and a convenient 
carriage ; and that he had one person particu- 
larly in mind, a certain Pacifico, though he was 
not sure that he was now in Rome. ; 

The landlord found Pacifico that very after- 
noon. He had arrived in Rome two days before 
with a family which he had brought from Venice, 
and was now ‘just ready for a new engagement. 
He came that evening to see Florence and John. 
Lavinia brought him up to their room and in- 
troduced him to the children. They had had a 
good deal of experience with couriers, vetturinos, 
or perhaps, I ought to say vetturinz, that being 
the Italian form of the plural of the word, and 
with commissioners of all kinds; and so they 
were somewhat well qualified to judge, or at 
least to form some opinion, in respect to persons 
of this class. 

They were very much pleased with Pacifico’s 
appearance and manners. He was very respect- 
ful to them in his air and bearing, but he seemed 
to be very open-hearted and kind. He told the 
children, speaking however all the timein French, 
that he should have been very sorry for the mis- 
fortune which they had met with in being thus 
left alone at Rome, were it not for its being the 
means of giving him such a charming family to 
take through Italy, 
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The vetturino always calls the company of 
passengers that he has to convey in his carriage 
his family. 

“In truth,” continued Pacifico, ‘I am sorry 
for you though Iam glad for myself—that is 
provided you like my carriage when you see it.” 

“When shall we see your carriage ?” asked 
John. 

‘Whenever the young lady pleases,” replied 
the vetturino. ‘‘The landlord proposed that I 
should come with it to-morrow morning after 
breakfast.” 

It is customary with these Italian carriage 
men, to bring their carriage and horses up to the 
door of the hotel where the family that proposes 
to hire them lodge, in order to give the ladies an 
opportunity to see the vehicle and to try the 
seats. The gentlemen might go to the stable- 
yard to see the carriage, and might easily enough 
bring back a report in regard to the size of it, 
and its condition in respect to neatness and 
freshness, and to its being in good repair, But 
they could not so well decide about the comfort- 
ableness of the seats, as different ladies have dif- 
ferent fancies in this respect, arising from differ- 
ences of age, of form, or of customary modes of 
sitting or reclining. 

Accordingly, the next morning just after Flor- 
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ence and John had finished their breakfast, La- 
vinia came to tell them that the carriage was at 
the door. So they went down to see it. They 
found a large barouche-shaped carriage, with the 
top turned back so as to throw it entirely open, 
There were two seats, containing places for four, 
inside, as usual in travelling carriages, so that 
there were good accommodations for four per- 
sons, 

The door was open and the vetturino stood at 
the side of it ready to help the children in. John 
climbed in himself without any help, and then 
Florence followed, resting her hand on the vet- 
turino’s arm. They both sat down upon the 
back seat. 

“Why, this carriage is too big for us,” said 
Florence. ‘See! there are seats in it for four.” 

“Oh no,” said John, ‘It is not at all toe 
big.” 

“But what shall we do with the front seat ?” 
said Florence. 

“Oh, we can put our carpet bag and my 
knapsack uponit,” said John, “and the umbrella.” 

“ Besides,” he added, jumping up at the same 
time and whirling himself round to the front 
seat, “I shall want to sit here sometimes and 
ride backwards when I get tired of riding for- 
wards. And so will you. You see, sometimes 


 -< 
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when we are going up a long hill, and especially 
when we get to the top of it, we shall like to 
sit so that we can look back and see the views 
down in the valley. No. It is not a bit too 
jirge. I like the two seats.” 

This conversation having been held in Englisch 
the vetturino did not understand it ; hie he 
knew by the countenances and movements of the 
children, especially of John, that they were well 
pleased with the carriage. 

‘‘ But, then sometimes,” said John, ‘‘I shall 
want to ride on the front seat with Pacifico.” 

‘“‘ Pacifico,” said he, looking toward the vettu- 
rino, and speaking in French, ‘‘ is there room for 
me to ride outside with you sometimes ?” 

“ Yes sir, plenty of room,” said the vetturino. 
“You can ride outside with me whenever you 
please.” 

“But, John,” said Florence, “there will be 
no need of your riding outside, because this is 
an open carriage, or at least we can have it open 
whenever we ne ase, and then you can see just 
as well from the enwide seats as you can from the 
cutside.” 

“Not the horses,” said John. ‘I can’t see 
the horses so well, and so I shall like to ride out- 
Bile eee ‘ 

‘You see,” he continued, “ they are such ele. 
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gant black Roman horses, with such long tails, 
and they gallop along so fast when they are 
going down a long sloping road. I shall want 
to sit sometimes where I can see them. Besides 
I shall like to talk with Pacifico.” 

“Very well,” said Florence. ‘I have no ob- 
jection.” 

Florence might have said, “Ah, John! I should 
not think you would be so impolite as to wish to 
go and sit with the coachman, and leave me all 
alone,” or something of that sort. .But to have 
said this would have been very impolite and self- 
ish on her part. A real lady, when travelling 
with a gentleman, has some consideration for 
his peculiar tastes and fancies, even if they are 
such as she herself does not or can not share. 
And she acts and speaks in such a manner as to 
make it easy and agreeable for him to gratify 
such tastes, without making him uncomfortable 
by complaints or innuendos that he neglects her 
by so doing. 

The children finally decided that they should 
like the carriage very much, and the landlord of 
the hotel accordingly made an engagement for it 
with Pacifico, and drew up the usual contract in 
due form. The contracts with the vetturini are 
always made in writing by filling blanks in 
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handsomely printed sheets containing all the 
necessary stipulations. 

These contracts specify the direction and 
length of the journey, the price to be paid, and 
usually mention at what places the family are to 
stop each night. There are also a great many 
other details, providing for various contingencies 
which may occur, such as detentions on account 
of sickness or accidents, payments at the custom- 
houses, and at police stations, extra horse power 
for going up long ascents among the mountains, 
bills at the hotels and other such things. The 
whole makes such an agreement with a vetturino 
quite a complicated document, and Florence 
would have been quite puzzled and perplexed if 
she had been called upon to attend herself to all 
those things. 

She was not, however, required to attend to 
them at all, as the landlord said that he would 
arrange the contract for her, so that she would 
have nothing to do but to pay Pacifico a speci- 
fied sum of money at specified times, and beyond 
that she would have nothing whatever to do 
with money. Pacifico was to settle for all fees 
of every kind, and to pay the hotel bills, and to 
give all necessary bono manos, that is, gratuities 
to servants, and even to the very beggars. The 
jandlord provided for all these things so that the 
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children should have nothing whatever to do, in 
the way of money transactions, except to make 
their payments to Pacifico. 

The contract having been drawn up in duplie 
cate, both of the documents were signed by both 
parties, and each of them took one copy, It was 
avreed that the journey was to commence the 
next day, 

Accordingly, on the following morning, very 
soon after breakfast, the carriage came to the 
door. Pacifico himself came up to assist about 
closing the children’s trunk, and seeing that the 
other parcels of baggage were all right, and then 
one of the porters of the hotel carried them 
down and put them in the carriage. 

John was so eager to get into. the carriage, 
that he was for running down at once, as soon 
as it came to the door, He did, indeed, go down 
to look at it, and at the horses, and then came 
up again with the vetturino when he went up to 
see about the trunks. 

‘“‘ Florence,” said he, while the vetturino was 
strapping the trunks, “I am going down to take 
my seat in the carriage and wait there till you 
come.” 

** No,” said Florence. 

“Why not 2” asked John. 

5* 
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“Because that would not be proper,” said 
Florence. , 

““ Not proper!” repeated John ; “ why not ? 
J always do so when father and mother are here.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, “‘it is perfectly proper 
for you to do so when they are here, for then I 
come down with them when the carriage is 
ready. But now you are the only gentleman, 
and it is not polite or proper for you to go down 
and leave me alone.” 

“Then let us both go down together now,” 
said John. 

‘““ No,” replied Florence, shaking her head. 

“Why not?” asked John. ‘“ We often go 
down and take our seats while they are putting 
on the baggage, when father and mother are 
with us.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Florence, ‘‘it is very proper 
for us to do that when father and mother are 
with us, for then we are only the children of the 
party, and can act like children if welike. But 
now we are the gentleman and lady—at least we 
are all the gentleman and lady there is, and so 
we must act as gentlemen and ladies do. And 
the lady always waits until the luggage is all 
put upon the coach and the waiter comes up to 
tell her that all is ready, and the gentleman 
waits with her, to accompany her down. 
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Unless, indeed,” added Florence, after a mo- 

ment’s pause, ‘‘the gentleman sometimes goes 
down while they are putting on the baggage to 
see that they do not oe anything, and then 
comes back for the lady.’ 

“Well!” said John, his face brightening up, 
“let me do that.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, “‘ you may do that.” 

So John went down to see to the bestowment 
of the luggage, and then in a few minutes he 
came up, followed by the vetturino and a waiter, 
to infurm Florence that the carriage was ready. 

So Florence went down, escorted by John and 
also by Lavinia, the vetturino and the waiter, 
the last carrying her parasol and her morocco 
travelling bag. The landlord of the hotel, with 
one or two clerks and commissioners stood await- 
ing the party at the foot of the stairs. Outside 
were two or three grooms and hostlers, attending 
to the horses, and in a circle beyond, eight or 
ten beggars—some blind, some lame, some old 
and infirm, but all presenting, each in his own 
way, some special and distinctive picture of want, 
misery and despair.* 

This is the usual scene which is formed by the 
departure of a vettura—for that is the name by 


* See Frontispiece, 
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which the Italian travelling carriage is known—_ 
from a hotel in Florence, Naples or Rome. 

The waiters opened the door of the carriage 
and assisted Florence and John to get in. The 
vetturino distributed his gratuities to the ser- 
vauts and to the hostlers, and gave alms also to 
the beggars. He had previously said something 
to them in Italian which seemed to have the 
effect of inducing them to keep back out of the 
way while Florence and John were getting into 
the coach, and until he had time to attend to 
them. 

When, at length, he had finished his distribu- 
tion of coin, he mounted to his seat, a hostler 
handed up the reins to him, and with a nod and 
‘smile for the chambermaids and the other ser- 
vant girls that were to be seen at the door and 
at the windows, and a loud crack of his whip for 
the horses, he set off at a rapid trot over the 
pavement, away from the hotel. 


CHAPTER V. 
GN THE ROAD. 


AFTER go-ng on for a short distance, the car- 
riage came toa place where the street widened 
into a sort of open square, at the farther end of 
which was one of the gates of the city. The 
name of this gate is the Porta del Popolo, which 
means Gate of the People. It is the usual egress 
for travellers proceeding northward. There were 
were two churches on this square, precisely alike 
in form, one on each side. The carriage passed 
on until it reached the gate, and then Pacifico 
reined in his horses, and descended from his seat. 

‘¢ What are we stopping here for, I wonder P” 
asked John. : 

“There is a custom house here, I suppose, or 
a passport office, or something like that,” said 
Florence. ‘“‘ But we have nothing to do with 
it, whatever it is. Pacifico will see to every- 
thing.” 

Pacifico having left his horses in charge of a 
man who was all ready there to perform this 
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service, came to the door of the carriage and said 
in Hgetish: 

Bil Shed take your passport, my young Brits 

Florence gave him the passport. It was in 
the form of a small, thin book, bound in moe 
rocco, and contained a large number of blank 
leaves which, as well as the passport itself, were 
covered with an unlimited number of stamps and 
impressions, of every conceivable form and in all 
languages. Florence had the passport all ready, 
having placed it, before she left the hotel, in a 
part of her travelling bag where it was very 
ready at hand, knowing very well from past ex- 
perience, that in travelling in Italy, the passport 
niust always be ready at a moment’s notice. 

The vetturino was gone for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. In the course of this time a man, 
dressed in some sort of official costume, came out 
and looked at the children, and also at the car- 
riage and horses. He opened the carriage door 
and looked inside, and he also inspected particu- 
larly some letters which had been branded upon 
the hips of the horses—the forms of which were 
made apparent by the changed appearance of the 
hair. The trunk was also taken off and carried 
into an office near by ; but it was soon brought 
out and strapped on in its place again, 

The party was detained bv these yarlous cere 
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- monies for nearly half an hour. At length, hows 


/ 


ever, everything seemed to be arranged, and Pa- 
cifico appeared at the door of the office, drawing 
up the strings of his great leather purse, as if the 
business was finished. Florence observed that 
there was an expression of impatience and vexa 
tion upon his countenance, and something like 
muttering upon his lips; but as he looked up 
and caught her eye, these signs of discontent 1m- 
mediately disappeared, and his face assumed his 
customary good natured smile. He mounted to 
his seat, grasped the reins, cracked his whip, and 
trotting rapidly on through the great gateway, 
entered upon the grand avenue that led out to 
the northward over the Campagna of Rome, and 
which has been known and celebrated through- 
out all the civilized world, for nearly two thou- 
sand years, by the name of the Flaminian Way. 

The whole country in the immediate vicinity 
of Rome is one vast field of desolation, made so 
by some mysterious principle in the atmosphere 
which produces fevers of a very malignant char- 
acter, that destroy the constitution of the pa- 
tient, and cause him to pine away in a hopeless 
and incurable decline, when they do not run 
their course more rapidly and result in speedy 
death. 

In consequence of this malaria, which seems to 
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be slowly and continually increasing in its effi. 
cacy and virulence from year to year, the whole 
region is almost entirely uninhabited. ‘There 
are a few villas belonging to the Roman nobles 
men in the immediate environs of the city, that 
can be inhabited in the winter season, but be- 
yond these the country is a great waste of what 
might be called verdant desolation, for the ground 
looks fertile, and the grass is green, and the 
surface, beautifully undulating, seems exactly 
adapted to tillage. For miles, however, in some 
places, not a house nor a tree is to be seen, nor 
auy other signs of human occupancy, except now 
und then a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep, 
attended by a pale and sickly looking herdsman 
or shepherd. 

The air of desolation is enhanced in many 
places by the crumbling walls, and broken arches, 
and tall columns which are seen standing here 
and there in solitary grandeur, or extending in a 
Jong line across the country, to mark the course 
of an ancient aqueduct. These imposing re- 
mains of ancient grandeur rising in the midst of 
a scene so lonely and desolate, impress the mind 
of the passing traveller with a feeling of inde~ 
scribable gloom. 

The country is, however, traversed by magni- 
ficeut roads, broad. smooth, hard and level, and 
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kept always in perfect condition. These roads 
oftin present a very lively scene to view, being 
filled with peasants and market men and women 
coming in from the villages that lie beyond the 
raalarious region, and bringing vegetables, fruits, 
wine and other products for the consumption of 
the inhabitants of Rome. 

As soon as the carriage had left the city, and 
the horses had commenced their rapid trot, 
John’s attention began to be strongly attracted 
to the various groups that he saw coming along 

the road. 
Florence,” said he, ‘would it do for me to 
stand up in the carriage ?” I can see better.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, “ you can stand up if 
you like.” 

Now, the fact was, that Florence, if she had 
thought only of her own comfort and pleasure, 
would have preferred that John should noé stand 
up. It was much more agreeable for her to have 
him remain quietly in his seat. Some girls 
would have said, in such a case, ‘‘Oh no, Johnny, 
I would not stand up. You can see just as well 
sitting down. Besides, there is danger of your 
falling out, or being thrown out, if you stand 
up.” And then, if they found that their brother 
could not be contented to retain his seat, would 
have finally consented, though in a very reluc~ 
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tant and ill-humored manner, which would have - 
half destroyed the pleasure which the boy would 
otherwise have felt from his better view. | 

But Florence wished very much that John 
should enjoy his journey, and was willing that 
he should enjoy it in his own way. Besides, she 
knew very well that he would soon get tired of 
standing, and then he would sit down again, 

So John rose from his seat and stood up in 
the carriage, supporting himself in that position 
by taking hold of the side. Ile, however, needed 
very little support, for the road was so hard and 
smooth that the carriage rolled over it as evenly 
almost as a railway car moves along the iron rails, 

The peasants, as they came along the road, 
looked sickly and pale, and their clothing was 
all\in rags and tatters. John wondered what 
made the people look so poor. There was a 
woman leading a donkey, burdened with vegeta- 
bles for the market at Rome, and a man driving 
a queer old cart loaded with casks containing 
wine. ‘T'wo pale and sickly looking children, a 
girl and a boy, stopped upon the sidewalk to see 
the carriage go by. 

After standing up some time John sat down 
again, and after going on for about an hour he 
took it into his head to go and sit upon the trang 
seat with Pacifico. 


ON THE FLAMINIAN Way, 
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‘: Florence,” said he, “could I go now and sit 
with Pacifico awhile ?” 
“Yes,” said Florence. ‘‘ You can go just as 
well as not. I have got a book that I can read, 
and if you see anything remarkable you can ask 
Pacifico about it and tell me.” 

_ So Floreuce asked Pacifico to stop the carriage 
a moment, having waited for a favorable time 
for doing this just as the horses had reached the 
top of a hill, when they would of course like the 
opportunity to stop and breathe a little before 
setting off upon a trot again. Joln then got on 
before. He liked this seat very much, and when 
the horses set off again, and began to trot along 
rapidly over the smooth road, he thought he was 
having one of the very best rides he had ever had 
in his life, In a word, he felt perfectly contented 
and happy. : | 

It so happened that just after he had estab- 
lished himself in this new seat he saw another 
carriage coming in the opposite direction. As 
the carriage passed by he saw that, singularly 
enough, the condition of things in it was very 
much the same as in his own. The carriage was 
an open one, it was drawn too by four black 
and long tailed horses ; and there were two per- 
sons—a gentleman and a lady—in it, besides the ~ 
vetturino who was driving. The two passengers 
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moreover were seated just as he and Florence 
were, that is, the lady was alone upon the back 
seat of the carriage, and the gentleman was by 
the side of the vetturino, on the forward seat. 
He was holding a cigar in his hand, which he 
had just taken from his pocket, and seemed un- 
certain whether he should begin to smoke it or 
not. 

These persons were acertain Mr. and Mrs, 
King, a newly married pair, who were taking 
their bridal tour together. This being the case 
it might be supposed that they were enjoying 
their ride still more than Florence and John 
were enjoying theirs. 

But the fact is, they were not enjoying it at 
all. The resemblance between the two parties 
ceased altogether with the similarity in arrange- 
ments and outward situation. In all that was 
within there was a strong contrast, for while 
Florence and John were perfectly contented and 
happy, Mr. and Mrs, King were both of them 
uncomfortable, discontented and out of humor, 
How this happened will appear in the next 
chapter, 


CHAPTER VI. 


GEORGE AND ARABELLA. 


Mrs. Kine’s Christian name was Arabella, and 
her husband’s name was George. She was one 
of those ladies who contrive to disguise the most 
unfeeling selfishness under the forms of polite- 
ness and continual pretensions of kind regard for 
all around her, and of the most self-sacrificing 
spirit of submission to the will of others, instead 
of insisting upon her own. 

Before her marriage, and when she and _ her 
intended husband were planning their voyage to 
Europe, Mr. King proposed that instead of sail- 
ing from New York they should go to Boston, 
and take a Boston steamer of the same line. 
Mr. King’s principal reason for prefering this 
plan was that it was cheaper, the fare by the 
Boston ships being twenty dollars less, which, 
if they were to return from Europe in the same 
way, would. make—deducting the expense of 
going from New York to Boston by land—a 
saving of twelve dollars on each cf four voyages, 
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nearly fifty dollars in all; and this would give 
them that amount in addition, if they chose so 
to expend it, in the purchase of presents for 
their friends, or curiosities and souvenirs for 
themselves during the tou-. 

Then, besides, Mr. King liked the idea of 
taking a little preliminary journey with his wife 
before going on board ship, and of having an op- 
portunity of showing her something of Boston, 
which was a city she had never seen. He also 
thought it would be pleasanter for them to have 
a more quiet time in going on board the ship 
and to be left more to themselves, to enjoy to- 
gether the curious scenes and incidents connected 
with setting out in an ocean steamer to cross the 
Atlantic, than would be possible in New York, 
where they had a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, multitudes of whom he knew would 
feel bound to come down to see them sail, and 
would remain with them on board the steamer 
until she was ready to go, and keep them ina 
state of constraint and bustling excitement all 
the time. 

But then, on the other hand, the Boston 
steamers are not quite so large as those which 
sail from New York, though they are equally 
safe and comfortable, and it is not considered 
quite so stylish to goin them. For these reasons 
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Arabella preferred to go by the New York line. 
But she made her husband feel what her prefer- 
ence was, in her characteristic way, by profes- 
sions of great disinterestedness, and of a very 
self-sacrificing desire to do in all things what he 
preferred. 

**Oh yes, George,” she said, when her husband 
proposed his plan, ‘‘ oh yes, certainly, if you pre- 
fer it. We will take the Boston line if you like 
it best. I dare say we shall find the Boston 
steamer very comfortable, and I believe some 
very respectable people go that way. Then, as 
you say, you will save some money by it, and IL. 
am perfectly willing to deny myself anything 
you think best, although it is our bridal tour, 
which is not generally considered the time ex- 
actly for beginning to practice economy. I 
thought we should have such a nice time in 
taking leave of our friends on board the steamer 
here, for I am sure they would all come down 
to see us off. Then the sail down New York 
harbor is magnificent, much finer than it is in 
Boston harbor. Still I am_ perfectly willing to 
change the plan if you prefer it. I wish you 
would not consider me at all in making the ar- 
rangements.” 

Of course Arabella’s fitisBanid gave up the idea 
of going by Boston, and at once took passage in 
the Scotia, to sail from New York. 
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Arabella talked in this way on all similar oe- 
casions, and often made her husband extremely 
uncomfortable. On the day when Florence and 
John left Rome, and they met Mr. and Mrs. 
King in their carriage proceeding toward thie 
city, when Mr. King was seated on the front 
seat with the vetturino, and looking very uncom- 
fortable and uneasy, a similar scene had occurred. 
Mr. King, I am sorry to say, was a smoker. I 
use this expression—I am sorry to say—in this 
connection, not so much on account of any opin- 
ion of my own upon the subject, as from the uni- 
versal testimony of smokers themselves, who 
always advise those who are not already habit- 
uated to the practice not to begin it—thus im- 
plying that the evils and inconveniences attend- 
ing it outweigh the pleasures. 

However this may be, Mr. King always liked 
to smoke a cigar after breakfast, and as Ara- 
oella could not endure the smell of tobacco in 
any form, it was difficult, when travelling in 
Italy, where one is under the necessity of getting 
into the carriage almost immediately after break- 
fast, to contrive a way by which he could him- 
self enjoy his cigar without annoying his wife. 
On this occasion, the new-married pair had 
spent the night at a kind of way-side inn at a 
few hours’ listance from Rome, with a view of 
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taking a morning ride into the city, and Ara- 
bella had been very eager to set off from the inn 
immediately after breakfast. 

On leaving the inn, Mr. King took his seat by 
the side of his wife, and rode in that way for an 
hour or two, endeavoring to entertain her by his 
conversation. She had a book in her hand which 
she had been reading for some days, and which 
she had intended to finish that morning. <Ac- 
cordingly, just before the two carriages met each 
other, Mr. King proposed to Arabella that he 
‘should leave her to read-her book, and go and sit 
forward with the vetturino and smoke his cigar. 

*“Oh yes, certainly,” said Arabella. ‘1 wish 
you would go, by all means, and don’t mind 
leaving me alone at all. I want you to go and 
have a good time with your cigar. I know you 
will enjoy it much more than you would my 
company, and I am particularly desirous that 
you should have a pleasant time this morning, 
as it is the last morning of our journey. Besides 
you will be much more entertained, and will 
enjoy your cigar better, in talking with the vet- 
tnrino than with me.” 

As she said this, she shut up her book and 
tossed it over upon the front seat. 

“Why, Arabella, my dear,” said Mr. King, 
“that is not the reason. I am sure it would va 
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a great deal more pleasant for me, in every re« 
spect, to remain here with you. My only rea- 
son for changing my seat is to avoid income 
moding you with the smoke of the cigar.” 

“Tt is very kind and polite in you to say so,” 
rejoined Arabella, “but I am sure you will . 
enjoy being on the outside seat a great deal more. 
As for the smoke, it does not make much diffur- 
ence, for the motion of the carriage, even when 
then is no wind, makes it all come back into my 
face. But that’s no matter. I don’t mind it 
much, and I would not on any account deprive 
you of the pleasure of smoking your cigar. 

“© So you will go, won’t you, George—and stay 
just as long as you like. Speak to Francisco to 
stop.” 

Thus urged, Mr. King spoke to the vetturino, 
and when the carriage stopped, he went to take 
his place upon the front seat. 

All this took place just before the two car- 
riages met each other, and thus it happened that 
while Florence and John were riding along, both 
of them perfectly contented and happy, Mr. King 
and his wife, who, in respect to the circum- 
“stances in Stich they were placed, were in almost 
precisely the same situation, were both out of 
lumor and miserable. 

Such differences as these are continually ape 
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pearing among people travelling in Europe. Out 
of precisely the same combinations of circum- 
stances from which some people contrive to find 
for themselves endless sources of discontent, vex- 
ation and ill humor, others, whose minds and 
hearts are more happily organized, seem to pro- 
cure the means of a great deal of tranquil and 
unalloyed enjoyment, 


| 


CHAPTER VII. 
NIGHT AT A HOTEL. 


THE route which Florence had decided to 
take in returning to France was to go first to 
the city of Florence, thence through the north- 
ern part of Italy to the foot of the Alps, and 
over the Alps, by the Simplon Pass, into Switz- 
erland and to Geneva. There she was to dis- 
miss Pacifico and take the railway to Paris. 

This was, she knew, a long journey, requiring 
a great many days of travel. At the present 
time the railway system has been extended far 
down into Italy, but at the time of this story 
Geneva was the nearest place where she could 
reach a continuous line of railway, conducting to 
Paris, and she preferred to go to Geneva by 
Florence and the Simplon, because she had al- 
ready passed over that route once with het 
mother, and so she thought that she should feel 
more at home in it, than in going by any new 
way. 

Besides her understanding this route better 
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than any other, she remembered distinctly many 
of the hotels where her mother had stopped. 
Sometimes they had stopped two or three days 
at a hotel, and in such cases the party had be- 
come somewhat acquainted with the landlord or 
Jandlady, or with particular servants. Florence 
thought that some of these persons would re- 
member her on seeing her again with John. 
At any rate, she should remember them, and 
knowing how kind they had been to her be- 
fore, she felt safe in coming under their care once 
more. | 

But to return to the story. The place where 
Florence and John were to stop the first night 
was a town called Civita Castellana. Some time 
before reaching this place they came in sight of 
a high mountain which seemed to follow them 
as they went on along the road, and to keep 
with them a long time. The reason was that 
the road passed in a winding direction round the 
base of the mountain. At last they reached the 
town, and Pacifico urging on his horses galloped 
in along the narrow paved street, cracking his 
whip and making as much noise as possible, and 
compelling all the poor old women and children 
in the street to hurry out of the way into the 
bye streets or up against the sides of the houses 
as the carriage thundered by 
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After going on for some distance in this way 
Pacifico reined up his horses before the door of 
an ancient and venerable looking building which 
proved to be the hotel. There wasa stone bench 


before the door, with several old men in quaint 


Italian costume sitting upon it. One or two 
hostlers came out from an archway near, and 
took the heads of Pacifico’s horses, Pacifico 
himself desended from his seat, and said to the 
children, speaking in French, 

“You will remain in your seats until I go 
into the hotel and make arrangements,” 

So he went into the hotel, leaving the children 
in the carriage. He was gone some time, and 
during his absence the beggars, as usual in 
Italy, began to gather around the carriage. 
Some crawled slowly up, bowed down with age 
and infirmity. Some hobbled along on crutches, 
There was a tall and very pale and sickly girl, 
that looked as if she was on the very brink of 
the grave, who stood back a little way, apart 
from the rest, and begged only by looking pite- 
ously at Florence. Besides these there weie 
several healthy looking men and women, but 
their clothes were all in tatters, and they seemed 
to be reduced to the last stage of destitution and 
misery, 

“Florence,” said Juhn, “I mean to feel in 
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my pockets and see if I have not go! some small 
money for these poor people.” 

“No,” said Florence, ‘‘you must not give 
them anything. They must wait till Pacifico 
comes. We promised Pacifico that we would 
not give the beggars, or any body else, any 
money at all, but leave every thing to him.” 

“Then I’ll tell them so,” said John. 

So turning to the beggars, he said, speaking in 
a very distinct and emphatic manner, in French, 

“‘ Pacifico, Pacifico. Our vetturino will come. 
He will give you some money.” 

The beggars upon this, instead of being qui- 
eted and appeased by the promise, immediately 
became rmvre importunate than ever. They 
crowded up nearer to the carriage and began to 
cry out in Italian, and in broken French, 

“Ah, signora.” ‘‘ For the love of heaven.” 
“‘T am dying of hunger.” ‘The Blessed Virgin 
will reward you.” (“Some very little thing, 
just to keep me from dying.” 

“There, John! you see,” said Florenee, “ you 
ought not to have spoken to them, The only 
way is not to take the least notice of them. Sit 
down now quietly with me, and we will talk to- 
gether and make believe we do not see them 
at all.” 

John tried to do this but he did not succeed 
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very well, His eyes would stray away to where 
the beggars were standing, and as they perceived 
that he and Florence were both made somewhat 
uncomfortable by their presence and importu« 
nity, they were encouraged to persevere in hopes 
that the children would finally give them some 
money, in order to get them to go away. 

At length, however, Pacifico appeared again 
at the door. When he saw the beggars he spoke 
to them at first in a stern voice, and made them 
stand back. Then he said something to them 
in Italian which seemed to have the effect of 
making them move back more willingly, so as to 
open a passage for Florence and John to go into 
the hotel. 

What he said to the beggars was, that if they 
would all stand back, and keep quiet, until the 
family had gone into the hotel, he would give 
them all some charity ; but that if they refused 
to do that, and coutinued to importune and 
annoy the signora, not one of them would get a 
single quattrino. 

A quattrino is the smallest possible Italian 
coin. The value of it is only one-fifth part of a 
cent. 

The beggars perceived that Pacifico was in 
earnest. They knew him too very well, and did 
not doubt that he would keep his word. 8e 
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they all fell back out of the way, and then Paci- 


fico opened the door of the carriage and assisted 


Florence to alight, and then conducted her and 
John into the hotel. 

‘* Pacifico,” said Florence, as they were as- 
cending the staircase, “are you going to give 
those poor people some money for us ?” 

“‘ Yes, signora,” said Pacifico. 

“Then I wish you would give that poor sick 
girl double.” 

“Yes, signora,” said Pacifico. “I will.” 

The children were led by Pacifico up a broad 
and massive stone staircase, and ushered into a 
very large and ancient looking room, where a 
rosy and smiling Italian girl was making a fire 
out of brushwood, which consisted chiefly of the 
crooked branches and trimmings of olive-trees. 

“Ah!” said Florence. I am very glad we are 
going to have a fire.” 

The Italian girl rose and courtesied to Flor- 
ence with a smile and a look of welcome, saying 
at the same time a few words in Italian, which 
neither of the children could understand. Both 
John and Florence, however said good evening 
to her, in French, in a very cordial and friendly 


Manner, 


“Her name is Teresa,” said Pacifico, “ but 
she cannot speak anything but Italian, So you 
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you cannot talk to her, except by s.gns. But 
that is no matter. She will do all that is neces- 
sary without any talking. First, she will show 
you your two bedrooms.” 

The vetturino then said something in Italian 
to Teresa, who immediately led the way to the 
bedrooms. They were two, pleasant rooms, with 
nice beds in them. The floors were, however, 
of brick, and the walls and ceiling, instead of 
being papered, were rudely painted in fresco, 
There were small mats and carpets before the 
beds, and curtains to the windows, and all the 
necessary furniture. What was most important 
of all, the two bedrooms were very near together, 
and they both opened directly out of the great 
room. 

Florence and John were much pleased with 
their rooms, and they expressed their satisfaction 
to Teresa in nods and smiles of satisfaction, 
She herself seemed much pleased, too, to observe 
how well they liked their quarters. Pacifico 
then told them that they had nothing to do but 
to rest and enjoy themselves. 

““T have made all the arrangements about 
your dinner,” said he. “Teresa will set the 
table pretty soon, and give you a nice dinner, 
You can not ask for anything, but she will bring 
everything you require without your asking 
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Then, by and by, when the right time comes, 
she will bring a large lamp for you to read or 
write by till bed time, and then, when you ring 
the bell, she will bring candles for you to go to 
bed, and will help Miss Florence about her night 
toilette. 

“ But I shall come back before that time,” 
continued Pacifico. ‘I shall come in again soon 
after your dinner to see if you want anything 
that you have not got, and then I can explain 
more particularly about the arrangements for 
the night and for to-morrow morning.” 

So saying, Pacifico went away, leaving Flo- 
rence and John in their several rooms, to pre- 
pare for dinner. 

When they came out into the great room 
again, they found the table set, and a good 
warm fire in what John called the oven, though 
it was really intended for the fire- place. 

The children ate their dinner together in a 
very joyous manner, being waited upon all the 
time by Teresa, with whom, however, their only 
means of communication was by signs and gese 
ticulations. But these she seemed to under 
stand very easily, and John at length found a 
great deal of amusement, both for himself and 
Florence, in making them. 

“ Now John,” said Florence, when they were 
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drawing toward the close of the dinner, “I 
should like very much for you and me to go out 
and take a walk and see the town, if it were not 
for the beggars.” 

“‘So should I,” said John, ‘‘ but it would not 
be of any use. The beggars would follow us all 
the way, and spoil all the pleasure. 

“Only,” he added, after a moment’s pause, 
“ perhaps we might give them all some money, 
and then they would go away and leave us in 
peace.” | 

‘““ No,” said Florence ; ‘‘ the more money we 
should give to one set of beggars, the more the 
rest would come.” 

So the children concluded to stay at home 
and read_and write. When Teresa was taking 
away the last things from the table, John made 
signs to her to bring more wood. This she did. 
The wood was a very light sort of brush, which 
made a quick though very evanescent fire ; but 
John afterward, by putting on a little at a time, 
succeeded in keeping up a bright blaze all the 
evening, 

He and Florence first spent an hour in writing 
at the table, after Teresa had cleared it away. 
They both had writing materials close at hand. 

Before they had finished their writing, Paci- 
fico came in to inquire how they were getting 
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along, and to see if they had everything that 
they required. ~ He rang the bell for Teresa, and 
gave her a great many directions, which, how- 
ever, as he spoke in Italian, the children did not 
understand, 

One thing, however, which he called for they 
knew was a light, for Teresa went down, and 
presently returned with a large lamp of an an- 
tique and classic form, having three branches, 
ornamented with pendent chains. At the ex- 
tremity of each branch was a small reservoir 
filled with olive oil, and a wick for burning it. 
Teresa also brought two candles, of the kind in 
Europe called bougies. These were to go to 
bed by. Teresa placed the candles on a side 
table, with a taper or lamplighter near to light 
them by. 

The vetturino himself attended to all these 
things, and saw that everything was done prop- 
erly. He even went into the bedrooms to see 
that the beds were made well, and that there 
were clothes enough upon them, and that every- 
thing else was in proper order for the night. It 
would have appeared very strange to Florence 
to see a man performing these duties, if she had 
not already become accustomed, in some degree, 
to European, and especially Italian usages. In- 
deed, in the French hotels, the custom is almost 
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universal of having the beds made, and the 
‘chambers put in order in the morning by male 
servants, instead of female—or, as Johnny ex- 
pressed it, the chambermaids in the hotels are 
all men, 

These men, however, are very neat in their 
appearance, and quiet and gentle in their man- 
ners; and they do their work in a very efficient 
and at the same time in a very noiseless manner. 
And it was the same with Pacifico, He was 
quiet in all his movements, and gentle in the 
tones of his voice, and in all his demeanor. 
Indeed, as a general thing, the couriers who are 
employed to accompany European travellers in 
their tours, and the better class of vetturinos, 
are a very gentlemanly kind of servants, and it 
is usually quite a pleasure to the ladies, as well 
to the gentlemen of the party, to be waited upon 
by them. 

After Pacifico had seen that everything was 
arranged for the night, he turned to Florence 
and said, — 

““If Miss Florence will desire that Teresa 
come to aid her something to disdress herself, 
she shall please sound the bell at the time, for 
that Teresa shall re-come.” 

This is what Pacifico called speaking English. 
Tle cmoke French quite well, and in all ordinary 
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cases, his conversation with Florence and John 
was carried on in that language. But he liked 
to speak English sometimes, in order to keep 
himself in practice. And then, moreover, on 
special occasions, when he was at leisure, and 
thus had time to speak deliberately, he often 
condescended to yratify his English family, when 
he had one under his charge, by giving them an 
opportunity to hear the accents of their native 
tongue. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PROGRESS OF THE JOURNEY. 


THE next morning after the occurrence of the 
events narrated in the last chapter, John was 
awakened about eight o’clock by the tinkling of 
a little bell at the door of his chamber. He 
started up suddenly in his bed, and for a mo- 
ment did not know where he was. Before his 
recollection quite returned to him, he heard the 
same bell ringing at Florence’s door. 

‘‘ Pretty soon,” he called out. ‘‘ Florence 

Florence heard him through the partition, 
which was thin, and answered, 

Poy es, ol m awake.” 

“‘T suppose that bell means,” said John, “ that 
it is time for us to get up.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, “‘and Iam getting up 
already. 

While the children were dressing they could 
talk to each other through the partition, and 
they could hear Teresa moving about in the 
room, and presently they could hear a crackling 
as of a fire beginning to burn. 
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“Florence,” said John, ‘‘ Teresa is building 
us a fire.” 

“Yes,” said Florence. ‘‘I suppose Pacifico 
gave her directions about it last night.” 

** She’s a nice girl,” said John. 

“Hush,” said Florence in an undertone. 
* She will hear you.” 

‘“No matter,” said John. “ She can’t under- 
stand if she does hear. And _ besides,” he add- 
ed, “there would be no harm in her hearing 
me say she’s a nice girl, if she did understand 
it,” 

“That’s very true,” said Florence. 

John was dressed very soon after this, and he 
immediately went out into the large room. He 
found the table set for breakfast, and a bright 
fire blazing in the fireplace. Florence soon ap- 
peared, and very soon afterward Pacifico came 
in to inquire how his family were, and how they 
had passed the night, and to see that everything 
was right about the room, and that the prepara-’ 
tions for breakfast were going on properly. After 
remaining a few minutes and giving some diree- 
tions to Teresa in Italian, the vetturino went 
away, saying that he would come with the car- 
riage to the door in about three-quarters of an 
an hour, and that in the meanwhile they would 
have ample time for thei breakfast. 
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‘* And when you should hear the carriage to 
come,” he added, speaking in English, ‘‘ before 
that you are ready, you may not make attention 
to it, for we have the time.” 

Teresa now brought in the breakfast, which 
consisted of nice coffee, hot rolls, eggs and fried 
chicken. Florence and John ate it with light 
and merry hearts. It was a bright and pleasant 
morning, and though the air had been cool, the 
sun was now beginning to shine quite warm, and » 
there was no longer any need of fire. In about 
a quarter of an hour after the children had fin- 
ished their breakfast they heard the trampling 
of horses and the sound of carriage wheels. John 
looked out at the window and saw the carriage 
just coming up to the door. 

There were a great number of people there 
too, who seemed to be assembling to witness the 
departure of the carriage. They were chiefly 
idlers and beggars, though beside these there 
were several hostlers and servants of the hotel. 
Pacifico said something to the beggars and made 
them stand back a little out of the way. Then 
he came up to the children’s great room accom- 
panied by two porters to get the baggage. He 
locked and strapped the trunk and gave it toone 
of the porters, and then gave the smaller parcels 
to the other. He followed the porters down, 
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saying to the children that he would come up 
for them when all was ready. 

“Tam glad we have not got any thing to do 
about settling the bill,” said Florence. 

“Or about giving hor manos to all these 
people,” said John, 

‘* And charity to the ees said Florence. 

“Only,” added Florence, “I should like to 
give a franc or two to Teresa.” 

‘Let us do it,” said John. ‘I have got some 
money.” 

“No,” said Florence, ‘‘ we promised not to 
give any money to any body. But I will tell 
you what we can do. We can ask Pacifico to 
give her a double fee, and tell her it was from 
us.” 

The children decided to do this, and accord- 
ingly when Pacifico came up to tell them that 
the carriage was ready, and to accompany them 
down stairs, Florence said to him as she went 
down, speaking in English, 

“When you give the servants their bono 
manos, Pacifico, | wish you would give Teresa a 
double one; and tell her we like her very much.” 

““T shall do so willingly, my young lady,” said 
Pacifico, 

As soon as Florence and John had taken their 
seats in the carriage, they both watched whils 
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Pacifico was distributing the fees to the servants 
so as to see when Teresa received hers. She had 
assisted Florence to get into the carriage, and 
had handed in her bag to her, and had then 
stepped back and taken her place upon the step 
of the door, waiting to see the carriage move 
away, 

Pacifico, after distributing fres to the other 
servants, came at length to Teresa, and saying 
something to her in Italian, he handed her a 
large piece of money. She seemed at first sur- 
prised, and then extremely pleased ; and looking 
up to Florence and John in the carriage, she 
thanked them with bows and smiles, and with 
an expression of gratitude and joy upon her 
countenance. 

Poor child! She was engaged to be married 
to a vetturino, an acquaintance and friend of 
Pacifico’s, and she was saving all the fees and 
gratuities that were given her by travellers to 
make up the sum necessary to enable her lover 
to pay for a carriage and pair of horses that he 
had bought. As soon as they were paid for, he 
would be able to earn a living for himself and 
his wife, and they were then to be married. 

Pacifico knew all this, and he felt a great 
terest in Teresa’s success. This was the rea- 
son why, whea Florence gave him the direction 
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to offer her a double fee, that he responded so 
readily and cordially, “‘I shall do so willingly, 
my young lady.” 

When the servants’ fees were all paid, and 
the beggars had received their charity, Pacifico 
mounted to his seat, tock the reins into his 
lands, cracked his whip, and the carriage was 
soon thundering along the streets again, with 
all the fracas and din that it was possible to 
make, 


After this prosperous beginning of their jour- 
ney, the children went on for several days in a 
very successful and happy manner. Pacifico 


~took as much care of them as if he had been 


their father. He provided everything for them 


that they could possibly require, and protected 


them from all causes of discomfort and annoy- 
ance. 

The country through which they travelled was 
delightful, and though the evenings and morn- 
ings were cool at the beginning of the journey, 
it was warm and pleasant in the middle of the 
day, and as they were travelling toward the 
north, the sun was chiefly behind them. There 


- was a double advantage in this. The landscape 


before them was made far more alluring to the 
view on this account, as the various objects 
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which composed it—the trees, the houses, the 
walls of castles and towers, the precipices of the 
rocks and the slopes of the mountains, all had 
the sides which were turned toward the travel- 
lers illuminated by the rays of the sun, while 
their own eyes were sheltered, however dazzling 
the effulgence of his rays might be. 

If they had been travelling in the contrary 
direction, these things would be reversed. The 
shaded side of all the objects in the landscape 
would have been turned towards them, which 
would have made everything, in a measure, com- 
paratively indistinct and dim, while the san 
would have been shining all the time ful]. in 
their faces. 

This is an important consideration to be taken 
into account in travelling in Italy. Most per- 
sons, in making their tour, make the journey in 
one direction by sea, in the steamer, and in the 
other by land; and in this case it is generally 
best for them to go by sea and return by land, 
rather than to go by land and return by sea, for 
thus they have the sun right for them while 
viewing the scenery of the country from the car 
riage, 

Such calculations as these, however, are likely 
to be all set aside by the advance of the railroad 
system, which is rapidly making progress in 
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Italy, and threatens to put an end to the vettu- 
rino travelling entirely. A few years hence, the 
vettura will very probably be as rare a sight on 
all the great thoroughfares in Italy as a stage-. 
coach is now in England. 

It is well, however, for the young readers of 
this volume to remember this principle about 
the sun, as it may sometimes be of service to 
them in planning rides at home. It is true, that 
in going out in short excursions it is necessary 
to go in one direction and return in the con- 
trary one, on the same day, and thus it would 
seem unavoidable to have the sun in your faces 
at one time or another. But as the sun in his 
daily motion is continually changing his posi- 
tion in the sky, it is easy to plan a ride or drive 
in such a manner as to avoid any special incon- 
venience at any time. Thus, for a morning ride, 
if the roads were equally pleasant in all direc- 
tions, it would be better to go westward and 
southward, and then returp to the northward and 
eastward toward the middle of the day, when 
the sun would be to the southward ; and for an 
afternoon ride, to go toward the east, and then 
return toward the west after the sun had gone 
down. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IMAGINARY DANGERS, 


AurHoueH, for the first day or two, John 
found enough in the novelty of his situation, and 
in the frequent recurrence of exciting scenes and 
incidents to occupy his mind, he began, on the 
third day, to feel a little tired, and to ask how 
much longer it would be before they would arrive 
at Florence. 

Sometimes, too, when they came to a lonely 
road among the forests and mountains, or to a 
Jong and monotonous avenue of many miles run- 
ning straight as an arrow over what seemed a 
boundless plain, he appeared a little uneasy and 
alarmed, and once or twice he asked Florence 
whether there were any robbers in that part of 
Italy. This led Florence to think that it would 
be well for her to attempt to contrive some plan 
for amusing and occupying his mind. She after- 
ward resorted to various contrivances for this 
purpose, in the course of the journey, one of 
whica might be called book-making. 
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One day, when they were going up a long hill, 
er rather were advancing into a mountainous 
region of country where there was a continuous 
ascent in the road for several miles, Jolin seemed 
to Jook with some apprehension upon the strange, 
brigand-looking men whom Pacifico had engaged 
with a team of oxen to draw the carriage up the 
ascent. This is usually the practice of the vet- 
turinos in Italy. At the foot of all the long 
ascents leading into the mountainous regions, 
there reside men whose business it is to keep 
horses and oxen to assist in drawing up. the 
loaded carriages and carts that come along the 
road, When they see a vetturino’s carriage ap- 
proaching, they run out and offer their team. 
They then begin to bargain about it, and if the 
vetturino thinks they ask too much, he moves 
on slowly up the beginning of the ascent, while 
the team man follows on, walking by the side of 
the vetturino’s horses, and disputing eagerly 
about the price. 

They go on so sometimes for a quarter of a 
mile before they come to an agreement, and 
then, if they at last close the bargain, the vettu- 
rinc reins up his horses by the roadside and the 
teamster goes back to get his team. 

Sometimes the team thus employed as an 
auxiliary force to mount a long hill is a pair of 
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horses, but more frequently a yoke of oxen. It 
wags very curious to see a yoke of oxen hooked 
in this manner in front of a handsome travelling 
carriage, to draw it up a long winding ascent, in 
a region of forrests and mountains, the driver of 
the oxen seated with his face to the carriage, on 
the yoke, which is their usual fashion of driving, 
and the horses properly belonging to the car- 
riage walking at their leisure behind them, with 
no load to draw, and experiencing no doubt a 
very decided feeling of relief and satisfaction at 
having their work thus taken out of their hands, 
or rather away from their shoulders, just at the 
time when they might have expected it to bear 
most heavily upon them. 

Sometimes these teamster-men that Pacifico 
employed were very wild and uncouth looking 
fellows. They were generally dressed like brig- 
ands, and they often looked like brigands of a 
very desperate character ; and as I have already 
remarked John seemed sometimes a little afraid 
of them. 

“Florence,” said he, on the occasion which I 
now refer to, when they were going through a 
very wild and solitary pass, with a yoke of oxen 
attached in front to draw the carriage up the 
hill, and two terrible looking men with them, 
one of whom was riding on the yoke and the 
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- other walking by the side of them, “is this the 
part of Italy where the robbers live ?”: 

“No,” said Florence, ‘‘ this is not the place. 
The robbers are in the country between Rome 
and Naples.” 

“These men Jook like brigands,” said John. 

“They do indeed,” said Florence. ‘ But | 
don’t think they really are, else Pacifico would 
not have employed them.” 

“They may be brigands in disguise,” said 
John. 

“No,” said Florence. ‘I have no doubt that 
Pacifico knows almost all the people along this 
road—he travels it so often. And I don’t think 
he would employ any men that he did not 
know.” 

“ Then what makes that man who is walking 
keep turning round and eyeing us so. He looks 
as if he was laying some plot.” 

“Oh no,” said Florence. ‘‘ But I have gota 
story to tell you about a thief, that a boy told 
me that I saw in Rome. I am going to make a 
book about it.” 

** How make a book ?” asked John. 

“Make believe,” said Florence. “I will sup- 
pose that it is a book I am writing. First, I 
will read you the title page, then the preface, 
and then the chapters one after another. When 
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I come to the end of a chapter I will stop a little 
while, and we will have some conversation, and 
then, after a time I will begin again, and give 
_ you another chapter.” 

Well,” said John, “ begin.” 

So Florence setting back in her seat, and as- 
suming a very grave and dignified air, com- 
menced as follows. 

“Title page—The Thief in the State Room, 
or an Adventure at Sea. 

‘“¢ Preface. One summer when, as it happened, 
in consequence of a remarkable train of circum- 
stances I was travelling in Italy alone with my 
little brother John.” 

“T don’t think I am so very little,” said John, 
interrupting. 

‘“‘No, I must make a correction there,” said 
Florence. 

“As I was travelling in Italy with my young 
brother John, we attempted to beguile the way 
by making imaginary story books. One of the 
narratives with which I attempted to entertain 
him on this occasior. is the subject of this volume, 
It is presented to the public in this form in 
hopes to make it more widely useful. 

‘“*f cannot personally vouch for the truth of 
the story. I relate it here as it was related to 
me by a young gentleman whom I met with ia 
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Rome, and who informed me that it was a real 
occurrence that happened to his mother in mak- 
Ing a voyage across the Atlantic in a steamer. 
End of the preface.” 

“ What 7s the preface in a book,” asked Jolin, 
“and what is it for ?” 

“Tt is to tell how the book happened to be 
written,” said Florence, ‘or when and where it 
was written, or how the man that wrote found 
out what is written in it, or something else about 
it that he thinks the readers of it would like to 
know.” 

“‘T never read the prefaces in my books,” said 
John.” 

“People very often omit the prefaces,” said 
Florence. 

** But now go on with your book,” said John. 

‘Chapter First,” said Florence, resuming her 
imaginary reading. “The state-room.” 

“Ts that the name of the chapter ?” asked 
John. 

‘““ Yes,” said Florence. ‘‘ The state-room. 

“When I came across the Atlantic with my 
mother and my sister we had a state-room with 
four berths in it. Note, at the foot of the page. 
A berth is a sort of shelf built against the wall 
of the cabin or state-room, for people to sleep 
upon at sea. The bottom of the berth is made 
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of slats, and has a mattrass upon 1t which forms 
a sort of bed, though it is very hard and very 
narrow. In a state-room—which is a small 
private cabin—there are usually two berths, one 
over the other, and sometimes there are two on 
each side. End of the note.” 

“Do you have notes in your book ?” asked 
John. 

“ Yes,” replied Florence, ‘and I advise you 
when you write a book to have notes. The use 
of a note is to explain something that you have 
said, and that. you think people might not un- 
derstand. You can explain such things if you 
please on the page. Or you can make a little 
star at the place, and then put the expianations 
Jown at the bottom of the page. This is what 
we call a note.” 

‘““Yes—I know,” said John. “But now go 
on with your story.” 

‘‘My mother slept in one of the berths, and 
my sister in another, and I in the third. I slept 
in an upper berth on one side, and my sister in 
the berth below me. My mother slept in the 
lower berth on the other side, and the berth 
above her, which was empty, we used for a shelf, 
and put our bags and bundles in it. , One night 
when we had all gone to bed a curious inci- 
dent occurred, the nature of which will be dee 
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scribed in the next chapter. End of the chap- 
ter” 

“Oh, Florence !” exclaimed John. “ That’s 
no place to end your chapter. I want to know 
what the incident was.” 

** Ah, but in writing books we always end our 
chapters in the most interesting places,” said 
Florence. z 

For some little time after this the children 
rode on talking about other things, but at 
length when they came to a pause in the con- 
versation, Florence resumed her imaginary read- 
ing, as follows. 

‘Chapter Second, Mystery. 

“One night, sometime in the middle watch— 
Note; the night at sea is divided into three 
watches, The middle-watch begins at midnight.— 
My mother was lying in her berth, not asleep, 
when she heard the door of the state-room open, 
very gently. We never fasten our state-room 
doors at sea when we go to bed, for fear of 
something happening in the night to make us 
wish to get out suddenly to the deck. But then 
nobody ever came in, nor were we disturbed at 
all except that in the morning, at six bells the 
stewardess would come and knock at the door 
to tell us that it was seven o’clock,” 
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“T don’t see why they have six bells to mean 
seven o’clock,” said John. | 

‘““It happens to come so,” said Florence. 
“The watch begins at four o’clock, and there is 
one bell for every half hour. ‘ That makes six 
bells for the three hours from four to seven. 

‘““My mother wondered who it could be that 
was opening the door,” continued Florence, re- 
suming her story, ‘‘and she opened her eyes a 
little way to peep. The state-room was pretty 
dark, as we do not have any lights in our state- 
rooms at sea, but only a little shining through 
a pane of glass from the passage-way, and so 
she knew that if she lay perfectly still the per- 
son who was coming in would think she wag 
asleep, for she could not see such a little peep- 
ing. End of the chapter.” 

‘Oh Florence,” said John. ‘I want to know 
who it was. Is this a true story ?” 

‘““T suppose it is. Harry said it was.” 

“ What makes you call Harry a gentleman ?” 
said John. 

“ T call him a young gentleman,” replied Flor- 
rence. ‘Is he not a young gentleman ?” 

“No,” said John. “He is not any gentleman 
at all. He is a boy.” 

“Then perhaps when my story book is printed 
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I had better say boy,” replied Florence. ‘“ At 
any rate he is a very gentlemanly boy.” 

 “T think so too,” said John. ‘“ But Florence 
what a long hill this is!” 

“That is because the country in Italy is on 
such a great scale,” said Florence. ‘I heard 
my father explain it.” 

“What do you mean by a great scale ?” asked 
John. 

““Why it does not consist of a great many 
little hills, and little valleys, and little plains, all 
mixed up together, but of a few wide and ex- 
tended plains, and enormous ranges of moun- 
tains and long valleys. The consequence of this 
is that where the road is level it is level fora 
great way, and when we have an ascent to make 
it isa very long ascent. It may take us halfa 
day to get to the top of these mountains.” 

“And we shall have to keep these brigands 
all the time,” said John, despondingly. 

‘Hush !” said Florence, in a whisper, ‘ they 
may hear you.” 

“They could not understand me if they did,” 
said John. 

“They might know enough of English to un- 
de.stand that word, and to think you were talk- 
ing of them,” said Florence. 

“ Besides,” continued Florence, “it is a rule 
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of polite society never to say anything secretly 
of any persons present, that you would not be 
willing that they should hear.” : 

““ They are not polite society,” said John. 

Florence smiled aud almost immediately af- 
terward said, 

“Chapter Third. The person that came in 
wasa man. My mother thought it was one of 
stewards. He came in very softly. He stopped 
and listened. Finding that nobody moved he 
crept along and began to feel of the dresses 
which were hanging up against the wall of the 
state-room by the side of the door. Mother 
thought that he was feeling for the pockets in 
order to steal her’wallet and all the money there 
was in it. She was very much frightened and 
did not know what to do.” 

““T would have had a revolver there under my 
pillow,” interrupted John, eagerly, ‘‘and would 
have shot him on the spot.” 

“My mother,” continued Florence, going on 
in the same tone of voice, as if she were reading 
from a book, and without taking any notice of 
tie interruption, “‘ had no weapons of any kind, 
and if she had had any, she would not have 
dared to use them, So, for a moment, she lay 
perfectly still while the man went on fumbling 
ubout the dresses as if he were trying to find the 
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pockets—but, fortunately, a pocket in a lady’s 


dress is rather a hard thing to find.” 


“‘T think so,” said John. “I don’t see how 
the owners of them ever find them at all.” 

** My mother concluded, at length,” continued 
Florence, ‘‘ that she would make believe wake 
up, and that that might frighten the robber 
away. The manner in which she carried this 
plan into execution, and the result of it will 
form the subject of the next chapter. End of 
the chapter.” 

‘That is a very good place to end a chapter,” 
said Jolin. 

‘* How do you like my book ?” asked Florence. 

‘Very well, so far,” said John. ‘ But I want 
to know how it is going to turn out.” 

* You will hear by and by,” said Florence. 
“When we get a little further up the hill, I 
will give you another chapter.” 

“Florence,” said John, after they had gone 
on a little farther, “‘ suppose these men should 
be robbers, and that their plan is, when we get 
to the loneliest place, in going up this long hill, 
to rob us, what should we du? ‘They are two, 
and the vetturino is only one. I don’t suppose 
I could fight much.” . 

“7 don’t suppose you could,’ rejoined Flos 
rence. 
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“T wish [ had a revolver,” said John. 

“Chapter Fourth,” said Florence, resuming 
her pretended reading. ‘So my mother began 
tv move in her berth as if she was waking up. 
She drew a long breath and stretched out her 
arms, pretending all the time not to look at the 
thief. Still she contrived to peep at him through 
her eyelashes, and she saw that as soon as he 
heard her moving, he dropped down to the floor 
and crept back out of the state-room on all fours, 
and then shut the door softly. So my mother 
was convinced that he was a thief, and that he 
had come in to steal the money from the pockets 
of her dresses, 

‘* As soon as he had gone, she rose and locked 
the door, making as little noise in doing it as she 
possibly could. She did not tell me or my sis- 
ter anything about it, for fear of making us 
afraid, and she was quite at a loss to know 
whether she ought to tell the captain or not. 

“She thought that if she were to tell the cap- 
tain of what had occurred. and he should punish 
the man in any way, the man would be angry, 
and might, perhaps, attempt to revenge himself 
on her for making the complaint against him. 
And even if the captain should put the thief in 
confinement, so that he could not himself do my 
mother any injury, she thought that he wight 
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possibly have some confederates who might make 
her some serious trouble. For we are very help- 
less at sea, and very much at the mercy of those 
around us. 

‘But then, on the other hand, my mother 
thought 1¢ would not be right to conceal the 
affair altogether, and so let such a thief remain 
in the ship unsuspected, and thus give him an 
opportunity to steal money from other people. 
After a good deal of reflection, my mother finally 
determined what she would do. End of the 


chapter.” 
‘‘ Ah, Florence!” exclaimed John, in a tone 


of disappointment. ‘ You ought not to stop 
there. What did she determine to do ?” 

“ You will hear in the next chapter,” said 
Florence. ‘“ The next chapter will be the last.” 

‘Then let me have it now,” said John. ‘‘ And 
see! I believe we are getting to the top of the 
hill.” 

““ So we are,” said Florence. “I must finish 
my book. Chapter Fifth, Conclusion.” 

“My mother finally concluded to wait until 
the last day of the voyage, and then to tell the 
captain. ‘This she did. The captain seemed 
somewhat displeased that she had not told him 
before. He asked her if she knew who the per- 
pon was. She said she did not, ‘Then the cap- 
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tain had all the stewards and waiters called 
together at a place where my mother could ob- 
serve them, in order that she might see if she 
could recognize the man. She did recognize 
him, and pointed him out, and the captain had 
him arrested and put inirons. When this was 
known, I believe some other proof of his depre- 
dations came out, and some stolen goods were 
found in his chest ; but what was finally done 
with him, my mother never knew, ‘The end.” 

“Ts that the end of the book?” asked 
John. | 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Florence, “‘ and we are up at the 
top of the hill.” 

In fact, just as Florence spoke these words, 
the carriage reached the top of the ascent and 
stopped. ‘The two men unhooked their yoke of 
oxen and turned them out to the side of the 
‘road. Pacifico took out a leathern bag from his 
pocket, which seemed to be full of silver and 
copper coin, and counted out the money which 
he had promised them for their services. He 
then gave them each a small silver coin in addi- 
tion, saying something at the same time in Itas 
lian, and looking toward the carriage. The men 
immediately both took off their caps and bowed 
to Florence and John, looking at the same time 
extremely pleased. 
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“He gave them some money for us,” said 
John, *‘ and told them so.” 

“Yes,” replied Florence, ‘‘I have no doubt 
he did.” 

The men put their money in their own leathern 
bags, and then, after bowing once more in a very 
deferential manner to Florence and John, went 
off with their oxen down the hill. 

““They were not brigands, after all,’ said 
John. 

““ No,” said Florence, ‘‘ they are two innocent 
drivers of oxen.” 


CHAPTER X. 
WILLIE WILLEY. 


At the close of the last day but one of the 
journey from Rome to Florence, when the car- 
riage drove up to the dvor of the hotel to stop 
for the night, Florence and John were surprised 
to see a handsome young boy, apparently four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, standing on the steps 
of the door. He was just entering the door, but 
hearing the sound of a carriage coming, he 
stopped to see who was in it. 

Strange as it may appear, it is rare that trav- 
ellers see any company at these hotels. It 
seemed to Florence and John, every night when 
they stopped, that they had the whole place all 
to themselves. One would suppose that the 
hotels on the road to Rome would be thronged 
with travellers. But the contrary of this is the 
fact.. In the first place, there is scarcely any 
business travel at all on these roads. In our 
country, the hotels are thronged at all times 
with merchants, and other men of business, that 
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are going incessantly to and from the great cities, 
and back and forth in the interior, to attend to 
their affairs—but there is nothing of this kind 
in Italy. There is scarcely any travelling on the 
great routes except that of family parties going 
from England, France and Germany to the great 
capital on visits of curiosity or pleasure. And 
though the number of these in the whole sea- 
son is great, the proportion on any one day is 
small, 

Besides this, a large portion of the travellers 
of all classes that visit Rome, go by the steamers 
from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, and this helps 
to make the roads and the hotels on the land 
seem more solitary. 

It happens, from these and other causes, that 
people travelling for the first time in Italy, are 
always much surprised to observe how few fel- 
low travellers they meet by the way, and very 
often a family arriving at a hotel in a large 
town to spend the night, find that they them- 
selves are apparently the only guests. 

It is true that sometimes there are other 
guests, In some other part of the hotel, occupy- 
ing their own suite of rooms, but giving no signs 
of their presence in the house to any party arriv- 
ing after them, until the carriage comes up ta 
the door the next morning to take them away, 
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The children had been accustomed to this 
state of things, and so, when they saw a boy 
standing at the door of the hotel where they 
were to stop for the night, on the evening before 
their arrival at Florence, their attention was at , 
once attracted to the circumstance, 
~ “Who can that be 2?” said John, in a low tone 
to Florence. ‘‘ He looks like an American boy.” 

The boy remained on the steps until the car- 
riage came up to the door, and then, after look- 
ing for a moment with a pleased expression of 
countenance at Florence and John, he turned 
and went slowly up stairs. 

The children, as usual, remained in the car- 
riage until Pacifico had been in to make arrange- 
ments for them, and then they went up to their 
rooms. They supposed, from having seen the 
boy at the door, that there was a family of trav- 
ellers already in the hotel, though at that time 
they saw no other indications of them. 

At length, however, after they-had finished 
their dinner, and the waiter, who at that place 
attended them, was carrying out the things from 
the dinner, they saw a bright-eyed and pretty 
little girl, apparently about four years old, stand- 
ing at the door and looking in, 

John immediately held out his hand and said, 

‘ .cme in here, my little girl, and see us,” 
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The child shook her head and fell back a little, 
but continued looking into the room. 

“What is your name 2” asked Florence. 

“ Willie,” said the girl. 

“Then, if your name is Willie,” said John, 
‘you ought to be willing to come in here and 
see us.” 

The girl seemed to look a little puzzled at this 
novel species of argument, framed by giving a 
double meaning to her name, but she did not 
answer, 

“*T don’t see how a girl can have such a name 
as Willie,” said Florence. 

“ Neither do I,” said John. 

“Perhaps that is her father’s name,” said 
Florence. ‘‘ He may be a Mr. Willey.” 

The girl hearing the two children talking thus 
to each other, and leaving her to herself, took 
courage, and came up nearer to the door. 

“What is your other name ?” asked John. 

The girl did not answer. 

“Is Willie all the name you have got? 
asked John. 

““T have got two Willies,” said the girl. 

The truth of the case was, as Florence and 
John found out afterward, that Florence’s sur- 
mise in respect to Willey’s being the family 
name of the child was correct, and her christian 
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name was Wilhelmina. This name, in common 
parlance, was contracted into Wiilie, so that the 
girl’s name in full, as it was commonly spoken, 
was Willie Willey. 

After the girl had stood a moment at the 
door she asked, 

‘Where are your father and mother ?” 

“Ah!” said John. ‘TI wish we only knew.” 

“But you come in here and see us and we 
will tell you all we know about it,” added 
John. 

So saying John rose from his seat and went 
toward the door, with the intention of bring- 
ing Willie in. She, however, as soon as she 
saw him approaching, turned round and ran 
away. 

Little Willie was induced to inquire of Flor- 
ence and John where their father and mother ~ 
were, from having heard some conversation on 
the subject in her own father and mother’s room. 
When her brother, whose name was Edwin, 
came up from the door, after witnessing the ar- 
rival of the carriage, his mother asked who came 
in it, He told her that there were only two 
children in if, one a very pretty girl and the other 
a boy some years younger. His mother asked 
him if he could tell what nation they were. He 
said they were Americans, His mother asked 
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him how he knew. He said by the trunk. It 
was an American trunk, though he said they 
spoke French in talking to the vetturino. 

‘< Besides,” continued Hdwin, “none but 
American children would be travelling in a car- 
riage by themselves.” 

“Why not?” asked his mother. ‘ Why 
would not children of other nations do that as 
well as Americans ?”’ 

“They would not dare to do it,” said Hd- 
win. 

Mrs. Willey said she thought 1t was very 
strange, at any rate, that any children should be 
travelling in that way, and she asked her hus- 
band what he supposed it meant. He said that 
probably there was a large party and the car- 
riage containing the father and mother was be- 
hind. 

“No,” said Edwin, “for I have watched at 
the window and no other carriage has come.” 

“Then perhaps they were before,” said his 
father, ‘‘and they arrived at the hotel before the 
children did.” 

“Then Willie would have seen them in their 
room,” said Edwin, “‘and she says there was no- 
body there but the two children.” 

“There must be some mistake about it,” said 
Mr, Willey,” for it is utterly impossible that 
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two such children should be travelling in Italy 
alone.” 

‘“‘T mean to ask Pedro to find out,” said Hd 
win. 

Pedro was Mr. Willey’s courier. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ABOUT COURIERS. 


A courtI&r, as perhaps the reader knows, is a 
travelling servant—that is a servant employed 
to take charge of a party on their travels. A 
vetturino has for his special charge the car- 
riage and horses, and the care of his party at the 
inns, so far as their being properly accommo-_ 
dated and provided for there, is concerned ; and 
incidentally he performs other personal services 
for his charge. But a courier is devoted alto- 
gether to the personal service of his party. It is 
his business to know all about the different 
modes of travelling and of conveyance, and to 
make all necessary arrangements in changing 
from one to another. He engages a vetturino 
when a vetturino is required—or a post chaise 
and post horses, if that is the mode of journey- 
ing determined upon, or engages the passages in 
the steamers or by the trains, and sees to the 
tickets and to the moving of the baggage to and 
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fro. He settles with the landlords of the inns, 
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and when the family stop at a town to see the 
curiosities, he knows what they all are, and con- 
ducts his party in their visits to the objects of 
interest. He provides carriages or other means 


of conveyance, and guides, where guides are ne , 


cessary, for short excursions, and it is his busi- 
ness to know the regular prices of all these 
things and to prevent his party from being over- 
charged or otherwise imposed upon. 

To enable him to discharge these duties prop- 
erly a courier must be able to speak all the prin- 
cipal European languages, whereas the vetturi- 
nos speak in general only French and Italian, 
The vetturinos too are confined mainly to Italy. 
They seldom go far beyond the confines of that 
country, and never farther than they can take 
their carriages. A vetturino who should leave 
his carriage and provide other modes of con- 
veyance for his family, would become a cour- 
16h; 

Thus it follows that a family making a single 
journey, to be accomplished in one vehicle, and 
having one person in their number who can speak 
French, can dispense with a courier in travelling 
in Italy, aud get along very well with the vettu- 
rino alone. But if an English or an American 
family wish to make an extended tour in Kurope, 
aud none of them can speak Freuch, aud cape- 
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cially if they wish to travel in soine style, they 
usually employ a courier, 

These couriers form a peculiar class known to 
all travellers in Hurope. Several of them are 
always to be found by inquiring at any of the 
principal hotels in all the great cities. Their 
sole business is to act as tlie servants of travel- 
lers or parties of travellers, while journeying over 
the great European routes. They are servants, 
and they take the place of servants in all respects, 
notwithstanding their high sounding name of 
couriers. ‘They are generally very quiet and un- 
pretending in their manners, and very respectful 
and complaisant to their employers ; and they 
take care never to be in the way. When they 
have provided their party with comfortable seats 
in a first class railway carriage, and have seen to 
the proper bestowal of all the carpet bags and 
parcels, they disappear, and you see and hear 
nothing of them again until the train stops. But 
then, if you lovuk out of your window upon the 
j latform you see John, or Francisco, or Pedro, cr 
whatever his name may be, standing ready there 
to receive your orders, if you have any to give 
him, or coming to inquire if you will take any 
refreshments, or to give you some information 
about the place, or to communicate some intelli- 
gence that he has received. When the bell 
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strikes for the train to start, he snddenly disap- 
pears again as mysteriously as before. 

The couriers say that it is cheaper for a family 
to employ one of their number than to attempt 
to travel without one. It is true the employer 
has his courier’s wages to-pay, and the cost of his 
conveyance from place to place, and his board ; 
but then they say that a courier saves so much 
by making advantageous arrangements for his 
party, and preventing over-charges and imposi- 
tions, that on the whole it is gain for a party to 
employ one. 

There is no doubt that a faithful and honest 
courier may save his employer a considerable 
amount in this way, but in another way he is 
always the means of a considerably increased ex- 
pense, and that is by the emulation and am- 
bition they all feel to be considered as being in 
the service of wealthy and important personages, 
which leads them to desire that “ their family” 
sould travel in as expensive a style as possible, 
and make a great display. A quiet gentleman 
of New York who wishes to travel comfortably 
but unostentatiously with his wife and daugh- 
ters, finds, when his courier has once taken charge 
of his arrangements, that he always takes the 
most elegant and costly modes of conveyance, 
and occupies the principal rooms at the hotels, 
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and is served in his rooms with the most, luxu- 
riant dinners, with great parade and ceremony, 
and many servants ; and he soon finds out inci- 
dentally that his courier has announced him ag 
a great bauker—one of the wealthiest men in 
the United States—or as an American ambassa- 
dor with a short leave of absence from his court 
to make a visit to Rome; or, if there should 
chance to be in his appearance and bearing any- 
thing of a military air, as a celebrated general, 
who greatly distinguished himself in the Mexi- 
can war, or in campaigns against the Indians. 
The courier, though in all ordinary transac- 
tions a perfectly honest and trustworthy man, 
does not shrink at all from fictions like these, or 
think there is any harm in them. Indeed, it 
would sometimes seem as if it were a settled 
principle of morals among many of the conti- 
nental nations of Europe, that there is no sin in 
any falsehood which does no harm; and the 
couriers think that such representations as they 
make in respect to the wealth, rank, or position 
of their employers, does nobody any harm, The 
innkeepers are all the more attentive and assidu- 
ous for these representations, and as they remu- 
nerate themselves well for their trouble by the 
prices they charge in the bill, they suffer nothing 
in consequence ; while the traveller himself, and 
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all his family, enjoy their journey the more for 
these embellishments, It is true they have to 
pay higher, but then the courier has no doubt 
that the gentleman can afford it. 

Then moreover they themselves—the couriers— 
find their position among their comrades, their 
influence at the hotels, and their chances of get- 
ting high employment in other cases, greatly im- 
proved by this harmless exaggeration, Thus 
these are fictions, as they think, that do good to 
al! concerned, and so they consider them not only 
innocent but commendable. 

As for the gentleman himself who employs the 
courier, if he is inexperienced in travelling in 
Europe, some time often elapses before he learns 
the secret of the extraordinary deference which 
is paid to him and to his family everywhere, 
since, as he cannot speak the language, he has 
no direct communication whatever with the peo- 
ple of the hotels. And often, when he does find 
it out, he has become so well satisfied with the 
pleasure of travelling like an ambassador or a 
prince, that notwithstanding the expense, he is 
willing to continue it, and does not feel called 
upon to correct his courier’s misrepresentations, 
So he laughs and says nothing, but lets things 
take their course, 

But to return to our story. 
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Edwin resolved to ask Pedro to find out what 
the mystery was in respect to the two children, 
So he rang the bell, and one of the servants of 
the hotel came in in answer to the summons, 

“Pedro,” said Edwin— Pedro.” The ser- 
vant could only speak Italian, and therefore it 
was of no use for Edwin to say anything except 
to speak the name of Pedro. 

‘Si, signore,”’ said the servant, which means 
yes, sir, and he disappeared. 

In a few minutes he returned, and said some- 
thing in Italian, which Edwin could not under- 
stand ; but he made gestures at the same time, 
and from these Edwin inferred that Pedro had 
vone out. So Edwin made gestures as well as 
he could to denote that as soon as Pedro came 
in he would like to see him. ‘T’he servant seemed 
to comprehend, and went away again. 

Pedro did not return until nearly nine o’clock. 
He had been out attending to some repairs to 
Mr. Willey’s carriage. When he came in, Hd- 
win told him about the two children travelling 
alone, and asked him whether he could not find 
out what it meant. 

‘¢ Yes, Monsieur Edvine, I shall do it,” said 
the courier. 

Fifteen minutes after this, Pedro came in and 
gave Hdwin the desired information. He had 
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seen the vetturino, he said, and learned from him 
that the two young people were Americans, and 
that they had been in Rome with their parents, 
but somehow or other they were to come home 
with another party, but that they had missed 
their party in consequence of mistake, or some 
misfortune, he did not know what, and they 
were now proceeding alone to Geneva, whence 
they were going to take the railway to Paris, in 
order to join their friends there. 

Mrs. Willey heard this report from Pedro, but 
Edwin’s father was not in the room at the time, 

“Mother,” said Edwin, ‘let us go and see 
them. Perhaps we can help them in some way. 
The boy isa great deal too small to have the 
care of such a girl as his sister is.” 

‘Tt seems to me that you are taking a great 
interest in that young lady,” said his mother, 
_ with a smile. 

‘“¢ Yes, mother ; and if you had seen her, you 
would take an interest in her, too,” 

“Monsieur Edvine has right,” said Pedro, 
“The vetturino tells me that whyu you shall 
see her, you shall find that she is: wey charm: 
ing young lady, 


CHAPTER XII. 
EDWIN, 


Now Mrs, Willey, like a sensible woman, as 
many persons will think, had no objection to her 
son Edwin taking a special interest in an agree- 
able young lady that he chanced to see, although 
he was yet only a boy. She thought that the 
best way to prevent the instinct of attraction 
between the two sexes, which manifests itself at 
such an early age, from leading to mischief and 
injury, was not to ignore it, or attempt to ridi- 
cule it or frown it down, but to recognize it at 
once as a legitimate source of pleasure to young 
people, and: to take it under her protection, as 
it were, and thus make herself the confidante of 
her children in this as in all other things. There 
are so many different opinions among parents in 
respect to this subject, or rather the practice of 
very excellent people varies so much, that I will 
not attempt to decide how far she may have 
been right in her view of the subject. I only 
explain what her ideas were, and relate how 
they led her to act. 
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Instead of reproving Edwin for the interest 
he seemed to take in the stranger, or speaking 
of it in a manner to make him feel that there 
was anything wrong, or anything to be ashamed 
of in feeling this interest in a young and beauti- 
ful girl, and so leading him to conceal his 
thoughts from her on future occasions, she said,— 
in reply to his remark that she herself would 
have felt an interest in her if she had seen her,— 
that she had no doubt at all that she should 
have done so. 

‘“* And, at any rate,” she added, “‘ you do per- 
fectly right to take an interest in her, and to be 
willing to help her, if there is anything that we 
ean do for her.” . 

‘Tet us send to her room and ask,” said Kd- 
win, eagerly. ‘Or let me go myself. I can go 
and say that you heard that she and her brother 
were travelling alone, and you wished to know if 
there is anything you can do for her.” 

‘Let me think a moment,” said Mrs. Willey. 

Then, after a few moments’ consideration, she 
added, 

“7 think that before we go to make a call 
upon the young lady, it will be best for us to 
send word to her, to inquire whether it would 
be agreeable to her to receive us. Ring the bell 
for Pedro to come again.” 
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So Edwin rang the bell, and when Pedro ap- 
jeared, Mrs. Willey asked him if the vetturina 


uf the two young persons was in the public 


room below. Pedro said he was. ’ 

** Ask lim,” said Mrs, Willey, ‘‘ to go to the 
young lady’s room, and tell her that Mrs. Wil- 
Jey and her family from New York are in the 
hotel, and if agreeable to them, she and her son 
will all and see her.” 

“Me too!” said Willie, eagerly. Willie had’ 
been listening quietly, but very aoe to 
all these proceedings, 7 

“Me too?” repeated Mrs, Willey; ‘‘ why, 
Willie, it is time you were in bed. But, on the | 
whole, you may go with us. So tell them. that 
Mrs. Willey and her children will call and see 
them in their room, if that will be agreeable, 
Here is my card to give them.” 

So Mrs. Willey took out a card from her card- 
ease, and handed it to Pedro, who immediately 
disappeared, 

In a few minutes he returned, and said that 
the vetturino went up to the children’s room 
with the card, and found that they had both 
gone to bed. But he would deliver the message 
in the morning at breakfast, the vetturino said, 
and he had no doubt that ‘he would be very 
Ses to see Mrs. Willey. 
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“(one to bed ?” repeated Mrs. Willey. ‘They 
are sensible children ; and you ought to have 
been in bed, too, Willie, long ago, as I told you. 
Ask Rosetta to come up, Pedro, and put Miss 
Willie to bed.” 

So Rosetta, the chambermaid of the inn, came 
up, and led Willie away into an adjoining bed- 
room to put her to bed. 

“You can talk to Rosetta as much as you 
please, Willey, while she is undressing you,” 
said Mrs. Willey ; “‘ but you must not ask her 
any questions, or if you do, you must not ex- 
pect her to answer them, fur she can not speak 
English herself. 

Rosetta was a very pretty girl, with dark hair 
and large Italian eyes, and a face beaming with 
intelligence and love. When she put out her 
hand to lead Willie away, she looked upon her 
with so sweet a smile, although she did not 
speak, that Willie made no objection to going 
with her, All the time that Rosetta was un- 
dressing her, Willie continued talking to her, 
liaving taken what her mother had said in its 
most restricted sense, and not at all imagining 
that Rosetta was unable to understand English, 
as well as unable to speak it. 

“What is the reason you can’t speak, Ro- 
setta?” said she. ‘ You look as if you could 
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speak, Iam sure. I wish you could speak, and 
then you could tell me about the two children, 
that are travelling all by themselves. I think 
the boy is a very pretty boy. He is going to 
haye a message to-morrow morning for us to go 
and see them. I know he will like to have u 
come and see him, for he asked me once already 
——when I was standing in the entry. But I did 
not dare to go. What do you suppose the rea- 
son is that they are travelling alone? Tell me, 
Rosetta, what you think ? 

“ Oh, I forgot. I must not ask you any ques- 
tions. But I wish I knew how they happen to 
be travelling without their father and mother. 
I think their father and mother must be dead. 
Perhaps the robbers killed them somewhere on 
the road.” 

Thus Willie talked on, encouraged by Ro- 
setta’s kind looks, which were so full of meaning 
that Willie thought she understood what she 
said, though she did not reply. 

The next morning, just as Florence and John 
were finishing their breakfast, Pacifico came in 
with the message from Pedro. Florence said at 
once she should be very happy to see Mrs. Wil- 
jey, and in a few minutes Mrs. Willey and her 
two children came in. 

Florence felt, at first, a little tinid at the idea 
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of receiving a visit from strangers under such cir. 
cumstances, but Mrs. Willey’s manners were sa 
frank and cordial, that she was soon entirely at 
her ease. She explained to Mrs. Willey how it 
happened that they were travelling alone, by re+ 
lating to her the circumstances which had oc- 
curred at Rome, her father’s departure for India, 
his being taken sick at Alexandria, his send- 
ing for their mother, and her deciding to go to 
him, relying upon the children’s returning to 
America in the party of Mrs. Otis’s ; and finally 
the disappoimtment they had met with, in re- 
spect to this plan, on account of Mrs. Otis being 
suddenly called home, and their being, conse- 
quently, obliged to proceed by sea, directly from 
Naples to Marseilles. 

“And were you not afraid to set out on such 
a jouruey all by yourselves?” asked Mrs, 
Willey. 

‘““T was afraid at first,” replied Florence, “but 
new we have begun the journey I am not afraid 
at all. We are getting along very well indeed. 
To-day we shall be in Florence and then we 
shall be beyond all the dangerous part of tlie 
way.” 

Mrs. Willey said that they were going to 
Florence too, and proposed that the two car- 
riages should proceed in company. Florence 
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liked this plan very much, and so in about three- 
quarters of an hour afterward the two carriages 
came up to the door together. 

Edwin took a great deal of interest in seeing 
that every thing was right in Florence’s car- 
riage—taking pains to place all the small parcels 
carefully in on the front seat so that they could 
not incommode Florence in any way—-aud then 
helped her to get in, with great politeness. He 
wished very much to get in himself, and so ride 
in the carriage with Florence and John a little 
way, but he thought that to propose this might 
perhaps be taking too great a liberty. 

Accordingly after everything was properly ar- 
ranged, and the children were in their places, 
Pacifico set off, and a few minutes afterward Mr. 
Willey’s carriage followed. After proceeding in 
this way for a few miles, Edwin suggested to 
his mother that she should invite Florence to 
come and ride awhile with her. 

““Tt must be lonesome for her,” said he, * to 
travel so many days with nobody but her little 
brother to talk to.” 

‘There is hardly room for her here,” said his 
mother. ‘Is there ?” 

‘“¢Then I will go and ride in her carriage with 
John,” said Edwin, ‘Sand that will make room 
for her.” 
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Edwin of course would have preferred to have 
remained in his own carriage while Florence was 
there, but as this seemed impracticable he was 
Willing to adopt the other plan, as it would tend 
to advance the acquaintance that had been com- ' 
nienced, and so open the way perhaps to other 
modes of intercourse afterward. Besides he 
‘thought that he should at least have the pleasure 
of assisting Florence out of one carriage into 
another, twice, to say nothing about conducting 
her along the road. 

Mrs. Willey was silent a moment as if think- 
ing, At length she said that a better plan 
would be for her to go and ride with Florence a 
little while. 

** You see,” said she, “ that young girls of her 
age are often very timid, and as we are almost 
entire strangers to her she may feel somewhat 
uneasy and uncomfortable in leaving her brother 
alone, or with you, whom they know so little, 
and coming to join another party herself. So I 
think it will be best, if we do anything, for me 
to propose to her that I should come to ride with 
her a little while.” 

‘Very well, mother. Let us do that,” said 
Edwin. 

Accordingly orders were given to Pedro to 
have his coachman drive on until they were 
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within speaking distance of the other carriage, 
and then to call upon Pacifico to stop. This 
was done, and then Edwin dismounted from his 
carriage and ran forward to deliver his message 
to Florence. Pacifico looked round from his 
seat to hear what was wanted. 

Edwin raised his cap from his head respect- 
fully to Florence and said, 

““My mother sent me,. Miss Morelle, to say 
that if it would be agreeable to you she would 
like to come and ride with you in your carriage 
a little while.” 

This proposal coming so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly upon Florence, seemed for a moment to 
embarrass her. She instinctively looked up to 
Pacifico, whom she had become accustomed to 
consider her guardian and adviser on all occa- 
Sions. 

‘“‘ Provided of course,” continued Edwin, also 
Jooking up toward Pacifico,” that Monsieur the 
vetturino has no objection to an additional per- 
son in his carriage.” 

** No objection the least,” said Pacitico. “‘ You 
shall do well to accept Miss Fiorenza. Madame 
is a very honorable lady.” 

So Edwin went back, saying as soon as he was 
near his mother’s carriage, 

*¢ Yes, mother, come.” 
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So he opened the door of the carriage and as- 
sisted his mother to descend, and then conducted 
her to the other carriage and assisted her to get 
in. Then bowing politely to Florence he re- 
turned to his place, and the two carriages drove 
on. 

An American driver of a carriage would per- 
haps have looked a little morose at having such 
an addition made to his load, when he had only 
bargained to carry two; and if he had consented 
at all would have done so with a bad grace. 
Pacifico, however, instead of seeming at all re- 
luctant to make the arrangement proposed, ap- 
peared to be very much gratified with it. He 
eave Mrs. Willey by his air and manner of re- 
ceiving her, a very cordial welcome to his car- 
riage, and was apparently much pleased that she 
had come. He was really pleased. Why an 
Italian coachman should regard a transaction of 
this kind so differently from an American one 
will appear in the sequel. 

Mrs. Willey continued to ride with Florence 
until the two carriages stopped in the middle of 
the day for dinner. By that time Florence and 
John had become quite well acquainted with 
their new friend, and they enjoyed her company 
so much that when at length they stopped at 
noon, and Mrs. Willey proposed that they should 
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all dine together, the children were both well 
pleased with the invitation, and Florence ac- 
cepted it at once. 

They learned from Mrs. Willey that she and 
her family were on their way to Venice. They 
were sorry for this, fur it would prevent their 
travelling in company with her farther than to 
Florence ; for the road to Venice from Florence 
turns off to the eastward, as will be seen by 
reference to any map, while Florence and John, 
in continuing their journey toward Geneva, must 
go to the northward. 

Florence became also considerably acquainted 
with Edwin at the dinner that day, and she 
liked him very much, he was so gentle and quiet 
in his mapners and so polite and attentive to 
her. She also talked a good deal with Willie, 
and after dinner she took Willie up in her lap 
and amused her for some time by telling her 
stories. 

Just before the carriages came to the door Ed- 
win proposed to his mother that he and Willie 
should take her place in Florence’s carriage, 
Mr. Willey said she had no objection if such ar- 
rangement was agreeable to Miss Florence. 

“ Yes, Florence,” said John eagerly, “let them 
come.” 

Florence very readily assented to the proposal, 
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and so the four young people rode together 
during the afternoon. They arrived in Florence 
quite early, and all went to the same hotel. 

But before closing the chapter I must explain, 
as I promised to do, how it happens that an 
Italian vetturino is usually pleased when any 
additional duty is put upon him by his family 
or by their friends, as in the case of a portion of 
Mrs. Willey’s party coming to ride in Pacifico’s 
carriage. The reason is he always expects that 
the service will be acknowledged by some ad- 
ditional gratuity. Pacifico knew very well that 
such a lady as Mrs. Willey would not give his 
horses an additional load to draw for a whole 
day without some recompense to him, 

Nor was he disappointed in this expectation. 
The next morning after the arrival of the two 
parties in Florence Mrs. Willey sent word by 
Pedro to Pacifico that she would like to see him 
in her parlor, and Pacifico accordingly came up. 
It happened that at the time there was nobody 
in the room except Mrs, Willey and little Wil- 
helmina. 

“‘Good morning, Monsieur Pacifico,” said Mrs. 
Willey. “ Will you take a seat ?” 

Pacifico was standing near the door in a very 
respectful attitude, with his cap in his hand, but 
ut Mrs. Willcy’s invitation he took a seat. 
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*¢ And how are your horses this morning, Mon- 
sieur Pacifico, after their double duty yester- 
day ?” 

‘‘ Ah, madame!” said Pacifico. ‘It was no 
double duty to my horses, It was all the more 
agreeable to them I am sure, as to me, to have 
the honor of conveying Madame, and Monsieur 
Hidvine, and Mademoiselle, a few miles on the 
road. It made me much pleasure too that my 
family were so made gay a little in their long 
voyage solitaire,” 

“‘It is very kind in you to say so,” replied 
Mrs. Willey, at the same time drawing her purse 
out of her pocket, “but we really made your 
load pretty heavy, and you must give your 
horses a double supply of good provender to-day, 
and also have a good dinner yourself.” 

So saying Mrs. Willey took out a half Napo- 
leon from her purse, which was in value about 
two dollars, and advancing toward Pacifico put 
it into his hand. He rose to receive it, and bow- 
ing very respectfully, he said, 

“Ah, it is too much, Madame is too good. 
Madame has given me gold. But I shall not 
expend it at all for the benefit of my horses or 
for myself. I shall buy a robe with it for my 
little Paulina, which will rejoice her heart when 
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I present it to her and tell her about my lady’s 
extreme generosity and kindness.” 

All this sounds very pretty, and the saying it 
enaled Pacifico to terminate the interview with 
Mrs. Willey in a graceful manner, and to leave 
an agreeable impression upon her mind, as he 
went away. But I am sorry to say it would not 
be in such a case at all certain that there was 
any Pauline in existence, or that if there were, 
that the promise of purchasing a dress for her 
would be carried into effect. It may be that _ 
Pacifico had a daughter, and it may be not. To 
establish the fact positively would require a 
very different kind of evidence from his saying 
that he had, in such a connection. A courier or 
vetturino, who is strictly honest, and would not 
on any account defraud his employer of a sing!e 
sou that was his due, will often embellish his 
statements very liberally in cases where he thinks 
no harm can come to any body, but pleasure 
rather, from a little fiction. So that if Pacifico 
had thought that such a mode of receiving Mrs, 
Willey’s gratuity would be agreeable to her, and 
leave a pleasant feeling in her mind as he went 
away, and make her glad that she gave lim 
the money, there was no moral principle esta- 
blished within him, that would prevent his 
creating an imaginary Pauline for the occasion, 
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dr resorting to any other harmless supposition 
which might help him accomplish so desirable 
an end, 

Pacifico, having received his money, went 
away. 

“Mother,” said Willie, who had been playing 
upon the floor with a small doll during this con- 
versation, ““I am going to send Zippy to Pau- 
lina.” 

Zippy was the name of the doll. 

“Ah?” said Mrs. Willey. 

“Do you think Paulina has got any doll 2” 
asked Willie. 

“No,” replied her mother. ‘TI do not believe 
she has, and I have no doubt that she would be 


_ very much pleased with Zippy, if you think 


best to send her, But you had better pnt on 
a fresh and nice dress, if you intend sending 
her away.” 

So Willie dressed Zippy up nicely for leaving 
home, and then Mrs, Willey put her in a paper 
box, in which some of her purchases had been 
sent to the hotel that morning, from one of 
the shops on the Ponte Vecchio, and then sent 
the box by Pedro to Pacifico, saying it was a 
present for Paulina, by a young lady who rode 
one day in her father’s carriage. Pacifico re- 
ceived the box, and seemed much pleased with 
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CHAPTER XIITL 
THE MOSAIC. 


Tr had been arranged between the landlord of 
the hotel at Rome, and Pacifico, at the time 
when the contract was made for conveying Flo-- 
rence and John to Geneva, that the party were 
to stop one day in Florence. Pacifico said that 
a rest of one day in the middle of so long a jour- 
ney was necessary for his horses, and also for 
attending to any repairs or adjustments that 
might be required for his carriage, and the city 
of Florence was the best place for making such 
a halt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willey had not intended to 
remain in Florence at all, but to proceed the 
next day toward Venice. But Edwin earnestly 
urged his mother to stop one day, too, in order 
that he might have the pleasure of going about 
with Florence and John. 

“To show them the churches ?” asked his 
mother. 

“No, mother, not the churches. But I should 
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like to go with them to the Pitti palace, and to 
the mosaic shops. They will like to see them, | 
know,” 

“Well, I will ask your father,” said Mrs, 
Willey. 

She did ask his father, and Mr. Willey said 
he had no objection. His wife, he said, very 
politely, might arrange the stages and halts of 
the journey just as she pleased. 

So it was decided that the Willey family, too, 
were to remain a day in Florence, 

Now, the city of Florence is chiefly famot.a 
among travellers for three things—the paintings, 
the churches, and the mosaics that are to be seev 
and purchased at the shops. 

The churches are very ancient, and in the 
architecture of them, many very curious and 
wonderful specimens of medieval art are pre- 
sented to view, so that persons who are possessed 
of refinement and cultivation, and who have 
attained, moreover, to some degree of mental 
maturity, are often quite enthusiastic in their 
admiration of them. But young people of Flo- 
rence’s age, who have already seen in other cities 
a great many curious old churches, take very 
little interest in visiting them. And that litth 
is often far more than counterbalanced by the 
crowds of miserable and most importunate beg- 
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gars that waylay company at the doors, and 
sometimes almost prevent their passing either 
out or in, 

As for the paintings, there are two grand col- 
lections in Florence. The one which interests 
strangers most, is contained in a magnificent 
palace, which is situated on a commanding emi- 
nence, and is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
and grounds. The edifice in which this collec- 
tion is contained is called the Pitti Palace, and 
is famed throughout the world for the paintings 
and the other treasures of art with which its 
vast saloons are filled. 

Edwin asked his mother to go and visit the 
Pitti Palace, and to ask Florence and John to 
go, too. Mrs. Willey readily consented to this 
proposal, although she had already gone through 
the Pitti Palace twice. Indeed, all the party had. 
been there before. This did not, however, at al 
diminish their desire to go again. These great 
European collections of paintings and works of 
art are so vast, and the wonders they contain 
are so numerous and so varied, that the observer 
at the first visit is quite bewildered, or rather 
the capacity of the mind to be excited and inte- 
rested by seeing wonders—which, like all our 
other powers and susceptibilities, is limited 
Within comparatively very narrow bounds—is 
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overwhelined, and becomes exhausted. Thus, 
you will see in all these art galleries, groups of 
people sauntering listlessly along, with a tired 
and jaded air, and casting but a momentary and 
indifferent glance at the most priceless treasures 
of art, any one of which, seen quietly at home, 
in an interval of leisure, when the fancy and 
imagination were fresh, would have overwhelmed 
them with admiration and delight. 

The result is, that the requisite which is most 
apt to fail the traveller in Europe, and for want 
of which the advantage and pleasure of his tour 
are most curtailed, is not time, nor money, nor 
bodily strength—but the mental susceptibility 
required for appreciating and admiring wonders. 
This, with most travellers, is utterly expended 
and gone, long before the time is exhausted, or 
the bodily strength wearied, or the money spent. 
It follows, too, partly from this cause and 
partly from some vthers, that very often a second 
or third visit to any remarkable place is far more 
satisfactory than the first; and Mrs. Willey 
having had ample experience, was always more 
desirous of repeating her visit to any scene of 
interest than she had been to make it in the first 
instance, Indeed, those persons who feel no 
desire to visit one of these places a second time, 
show by that fact alone that they did not really 
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see it at all, the first time they went—that 1s, 
they did not see at all what constitutes the charm 
of it. A man, for example, who should go into 
Switzerland and not wish to go again, could only 
have seen the glaciers and the summits of the 
Alps as his horse saw them—that is, by having 
‘an image of them painted in his eye, and me- 
chanically recognized by his mind as a meaning- 
less mass of form and color, without the vision 
having penetrated to his fancy or imagination 
at all. 

But to return. The party set off about noon 
to visit the palace. Mr. Willey did not go with 
them, having business to attend to at the bank- 
ers. He, however, procured a nice carriage for 
the party, and waited upon them at the door 
while they were getting in. A beautiful Floren- 
tine flower girl stood ready with two bouquets 
of flowers, one of which she presented to Mrs. 
Willey, and the other she handed to Edwin with 
a glance at Florence. With the usual tact and 
adroitness of her class, she perceived that it 
would be more agreeable to him to be permitted 
to give the bouquet to Florence, than that she 
herself should present it to her. 

The moment that the bouquets had been de- 
livered, the girl bowed to the ladies with a bright 
smile upon her face, and immediately disappeared 
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When the party reached the palace, Edwin 
dismissed the carriage, after having helped the 
ladies to descend from it. There was a broad 
flight of stairs in front of the edifice, with a 
great many groups of ladies and gentlemen going 
up and down. 

““ Now, John,” said Edwin, ‘if Miss Morelle 
and mother are willing, you and Willie can have 
your choice, of either going with us to see the 
paintings, or playing about in the gardens until 
we come down.” | 

“Let us go into the gardens, Willie,” said 
John. ‘I don’t care anything about the paint- 
ings, They are nothing but pictures of saints 
and angels, and are not worth seeing.” 

Willie readily acceded to this proposal, and, 
as Florence made no objection, it was carried 
into effect. The children were taken into the 
garden, and John was directed to go, in three- 
quarters of an hour to a certain seat, and to 
remain there until Florence and the rest should 
come. 

“ But how am I to know when it is three- 
quarters of an hour ?” asked John. 

“Twill lend you-my watch,” said Edwin. 

Sc saying, Edwin took out his watch from his 
pocket, and gave it to John to put in his pocket, 
placing the guard, at the same time, over his neck. 
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“What a pretty watch,” said Jon. “I wish 
J had a watch.” 

“ You must save up your spend. sg money til 
you get enough to buy one, as I did,” said 
Edwin. 

So they left John and Willie in the gardens, 
and Mrs. Willey, Edwin and Florence went into 
the palace, and spent an hour in rambling 
through the magnificent saloons, and cokiug at 
the paintings and other works of ert: --tue floors 
inlaid with marble—the beautiful mvsuic tables— 
the frescoes of the ceilings, and othes euch things. 

After about an hour had been spent in this 
way, the party left the palace and went into the 
gardens, and there, at the appointed place, they 
found John and Willie waiting for them. They 
all then walked together about the gardens for 
half an hour or more, and then returned to the 
hotel. 

I have already spoken of two things for which 
Florence is celebrated, namely, the churches and 
the galleries of paintings. ‘The third is the mo- 
saics which are made here, and which are of a 
peculiar style, entirely different from those made 
at Rome. The two styles are called, respectively, 
Roman and Florentine mosaics, and are known 
by these names throughout the world. 

The difference is this, that in the Roman mn. 
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suics the design is worked out by a great num. 
ber of very slender bars, formed of a sort of arti- 
ficial stone, manufactured for the purpose. These 
bars are of every imaginable color and shade, 
aid the size of them depends upon the character 
aad fineness of the work to be executed by them. 

For fine designs and small objects, such as 
breast pins and other personal ornaments, they 
are as slender as fine needles, and on the other 
hand for large pictures which are meant to be 
hung up in churches or galleries, they are some- 
times as large as a lady’s little finger. 

The artist, with the design which he is to 
copy, and a large supply of bars of every hue 
and color, before him, proceeds to build up his 
picture, as it were, or rather to set it up, asa 
printer sets up his type. He takes up the little 
bars with a pair of small forceps, and sets the 
lower end of each ina sort of bed formed of a 
material which is softened by heat to hold them. 
He then breaks off the bar of about the proper 
length and when the work is done the upper 
surface, formed of the ends of the bars, is ground 
off and polished, and the picture comes cut to 
view. 

By examining the work afterward, with a 
magnifying-glass, or under a strong light, the 
divisions hetween .the little bars of which the 
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picture is composed may easily be seen, though 
at the ordinary distance of vision they blend to- 
gether so as to form a soft and harmonious 
whole. | 

These are the Roman mosaics. 

The Florentine mosaics are formed on a some- 
what different plan. There is a similar basis or 
foundation for the work, formed of some sub- 
stance that can be softened by heat to hold and 
retain the stones which make the picture, but 
instead of bars placed perpendicularly the design 
is formed of flat stones laid horizontally like the 
pavement of a floor. 

Of course these two methods are adapted to 
different kinds of designs. The Florentine style, 
for example, is best fitted to represent flowers, 
where each leaf, and each petal, being nearly 
uniform in color through its whole extent, can be 
formed of a single stone, The Roman method on 
the other hand, is suited for representations of 
landscapes, edifices, animals, and the human face 
and figure, in all of which there are gradations of 
color passing into each other by soft blendings, 
which of course can only be imitated by a great 
number of minute parts placed side by side and 
in close juxtaposition. These parts must be so 
small that at the distance at which they are to 
be ordinarily viewed they shall not be seen in- 
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dividually, but that the light and color coming 
from them shall be blended together in the eye, 
so that the different hues and shades, though 
formed by distinct portions of the work which 
are really bounded by sharp lines of division, | 
shall pass into each other on the retina of the 
eye, by insensible gradations. 

In the Florentine mosaics on the other hand, 
the several portions of the work, are seen, and 
are meant to be seen, distinctly. There is the 
lily of the valley for instance, which is repre- 
sented by small white stones for the flowers, and 
vreen ones for the leaves, and brown ones for 
the stems, and so with a multitude of other 
flowers. 

The mosaic makers have a great number of 
fine-grained stones at hand to form the different 
parts of the flowers, The basis of each work is 
of black marble which is covered however with 
aspecies of cement that will cause the pieces 
forming the mosaic to adhere. These pieces are 
first cut into thin plates, and from these plates 
the leaves and petals of the various flowers are 
formed. 

For blue flowers a mineral called turquoise is 
used, for green leaves lapis lazuli and malachite, 
Red flowers are formed from plates of coral, and 
yellow from chaleedony. 
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The mosaics which travellers are chiefly in- 
terested in, in Florence, are personal ornaments, 
which consist mainly of representations of flowers 
and bouquets of flowers, some of the last beiny 
very elaborate and exquisitely beautiful. Some 
mosaics are however very large, and are formed 
into tables and other articles of furniture. These 
however are so costly that the finer specimens 
are only to be seen in royal palaces or great na- 
tional museums. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SOUVENIR. 


On their return from the palace, Mrs. Willey 
took a carriage for herself and Wilhelmina, 
leaving the others to walk, as they wished to go 
slowly along the streets and see the mosaics and 
other works of art and curiosities in the shop 
windows. 

The party on foot, in the progress of their 
walk went across the river—for as the reader is 
probably aware, the city of Florence occupies 
both sides of a beautiful river called the Arno— 
by a very curious bridge. Indeed the structure 
might have been called a street rather than a 
bridge, for there was a row of shops and houses 
on each side of it, with a roadway and sidewalks 
between them. Were it not for certain openings 
among these buildings here and there, no one 
would imagine, in passing along, that he was 
walking upon a bridge, and over a rapid running 
river. 

The bridge itself, and also the buildings upon 
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it, were very antique in style and character, and 
very quaint and queer in their forms. They 
were occupied chiefly as little shops, and the 
windows were filled with mosaics and other 
kinds of jewelry and works of art; for besides 
the mosaics there are several other artistic manu- 
factures that are peculiar to Florence. At many 
of the windows there were several large trays 
displayed, all filled with mosaics of different 
forms and sizes, and of every conceivable variety 
of design. They were generally not set, and 
could be purchased in this form at very reason- 
able prices. They looked moreover all the more 
rich and beautiful from being seen in such num- 
bers together, especially as the shop girls had 
the art of so arranging them as to heighten the 
effect of the colors and designs by the manner in 
which they placed the specimens in reference to 
each other. 

The children walked slowly along, from one 
shop window to another, and amused themselves 
by choosing the mosaics as they called it. They 
would fix their attention for example upon some 
particular tray in a window, and first Florence 
would take her choice of all the mosaics in 
it. Then Edwin would choose from those 
that remained, and finally John: and after that 
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they would compare the different choices to: 
gether to see which was the prettiest. 

Then at the next tray Edwin would have his 
first choice, and in the third one, John; and so 
on in regular rotation. 

This seems to be a very simple game, but 
it afforded much amusement, after all, for by 
fixing the attention in this manner on particular 
specimens, the character and beauty of the de- 
signs made a more vivid impression upon the 
mind of the observer, and so gave more pleasure. 

Then, strange as it may seem, the children 
found that there was a certain pleasure in even 
imagining, for a moment, that so many pretty 
mosaics were theirs. 

We often observe this in amusing very young 
persons, when taking a walk with them. If you 
are at any time walking with children in a street 
where there are toy shops, they will be greatly 
entertained by your giving them such a fancied — 
choice of the toys that please them, and will 
sometimes be as well contented by this imagin- 
ary possession of a great many, as they would be 
by the actual possession of the few that you 
might really purchase for them. 

In due time the children arrived at the hotel 
Victoria, where they lodged, and there Edwin, 
taking a respectful leave of Florence and John, 
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went to his mother’s room, while Florence and 
John proceeded to their own apartment, it being 
then nearly time for dinner, 

Edwin found his mother in her bed-room. 
She was sitting upon a sofa near a window look- 
ing over a guide book. Edwin came and sat 
down by her side. 

“Mother,” said Udwin. “I have got a 
plan.” 

“Very good,” said his mother. ‘ Let us hear 
what it is.” 

“To-morrow we are going off toward Venice, 
and Florence is going into Italy, and we shall 
not see her any more.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Willey, ‘“‘and I am very 
sorry for it.” 

“Before she goes,” continued Edwin, “I 
want to give her something for a souvenir—to 
remember us by, and I should like to buy her a 
mosaic. That will be a souvenir of Florence for 
her, and of us too. Do you think it will do ?” 

‘That is a very serious question,” said Mrs. 
Willey, looking somewhat grave. 

“‘T have got money enough of my own,” said 
Kdwin,—” plenty of it.” 

Edwin had a regular monthly allowance from 
nis father for his spending money, and he had 
been careful to lay up a considerable portion of 
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it so as to have a’sum in reserve in case of any 
emergency. 

“Tt is not the*money,” said his mother. 
“There would be no difficulty about that. But 
there is always a difficulty and a delicacy about 
presents from young gentleman to young ladies 
Young ladies sometimes feel quite embarrassed 
about receiving them.” 

“‘Isn’t it proper for them to receive them ?” 
asked Edwin. 

“That depends upon circumstances,” replied 
his mother. 

“Upon what circumstances?” asked Hd- 
win. 

‘One circumstance is the age of the parties,” 
said Mrs. Willey. ‘‘ The younger they are the 
less is the objection to the present.” 

“That is all in my favor,” said Edwin. 

“Yes,” rejoined his mother. ‘ You are both 
very young it is true. Another circumstance 
that it depends upon is the value of the present. 
The less the value of the gift the less is the 
young lady’s objection to receiving it.” 

“Well, mother, I should not propose to get a 
very costly mosaic, I saw one for five dollars 
that would do very well. It is not very large, 
but it is a very fine and very beautiful one. 
Then the setting would not cost more than five 
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dollars, and that would only make ten dollars 
in all.” 

Now as there are plenty of very pretty small 
mosaics to be bought in Florence for a dollar, 
and a great many still cheaper than that, it is 
evident that Edwin’s ideas in respect to a little 
souvenir for Florence were on a somewhat ele- 
vated scale. 

“That’s a good deal,” said Mrs. Willey, 
shaking her head. 

“Why, mother, that is not much. I can 
spare it just as well as not. I have got plenty 
of money.” 

‘TI don’t mean that it is too much for you to 
give,” said Mrs. Willey, ‘‘ but too much for her 
to receive. If you were to offer her some little 
trifle, worth, perhaps, half a dollar or a dollar, 
she might feel at liberty to take it—but I don’t 
know what she would say to such a present as 
you propose.” 

‘“¢ But, mother, I would not give her any op- 
portunity to say anything about it,” said Edwin. 
“T would have the pin put in a little box, and 
give it to John secretly, and ask him to give it 
to her to-morrow, after she had commenced her 
fourney. So she would not have any oppor 
tunity of saying anything about it.” 

** And so, if she should chaner. not to like it, 
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make her feel uncomfortable and unhappy all 
day,” said Mrs. Willey, ‘and, perhaps, for all 
the rest of the journey.” 

“But, mother,” rejoined Edwin, “ I am pretty 
sure she would like it, for it is a very pretty mo- 
saic indeed, and just suits her taste. I know 
what her taste is, exactly. I asked her to choose 
the mosaics in the window, as we came along, on 
purpose to find out.” 

“1 did not mean that she would not like the 
mosaic itself,” said Mrs. Willey, “‘ but that she 
might not like your taking the liberty of making 
her such a present in such a way—that is, fore- 
ing it upon her, as it were, so as to give her no 
opportunity to decline it if she chose to do so, 
She might be uncertain, too, whether her mother 
would approve of her receiving such a present, 
und she might even think that her mother might 
suppose she had been too forward, or in some 
other way had done wrong, to induce a compara- 
tive stranger to offer her such a gift.’’ 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Fdwin, “ how 
could she have done anything wrong ?” 

“Why, she might, perhaps—I won’t say, 
however, that she might—but some girls might 
have given some sort of hint to a boy walking 
with her, who had plenty of money, to buy her 
some particular mosaic that she saw in a shop 
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window, She might stop and admire it very - 
much, and wish she had it—and wish that some- 
body would make her a present of it, and so half 
compel her companion to buy it for her.” 

“Oh, mother !” exclaimed Edwin, ‘do you 
think that Florence is such a girl as that ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied his mother. “I know 
she is not, and I have no idea that her mother 
would ever think such a thing of her. But that 
would not prevent Florence from thinking that 
her mother might think it, and so being made 
very uneasy and unhappy about it.” 

That is a very nice distinction,” said Edwin. 

“Yes,” replied his mother, ‘it is, and in all 
cases of delicacy, the very nice distinctions are 
sometimes the most important ones. 

‘“‘ Tf Florence’s mother were only here,” added 
Mrs. Willey, after a short pause, ‘‘ there would 
be no difficulty. You could then buy your mo- 
saic and carry it to Mrs. Morelle, and ask her to 
give it to Florence for you, if she had no objec- 
tion. In that way, you would put the whole 
transaction under the protection, so to speak, of 
her mother, aud this would make it all smooth 
and easy. I have no idea that Mrs. Morelle 
would make any objections to Florence’s receiv- 
ing it, if i came in that way, through her.” 
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“ But, in fact, she is not here,” said kdwin, 
“and so we can’t manage it in that way.” 

“ You might send the mosaic to Mrs. Morelle, 
in New York,” said Mrs. Willey, “‘ by Florence, 
with a note asking her to give it to Florence 
there, if she had no objection.” 

Edwin looked very serious and thoughtful on 
nearing this suggestion. He said he wished 
Florence to have her mosaic sooner than that. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Willey, ‘“‘ I should wish her 
to receive it sooner, if I were you. But let me 
think of it a little while, and see if I can’t con- 
trive some way. In the meantime, you may, at 
any rate, go out and buy the mosaic. I am sure 
it must be a pretty one, from your account of it, 
and in case our planus fail in giving it to Flo- 
rence, I will take it myself. So that, at any 
rate, there will be no harm in buying it.” 

Edwin was delighted to hear this, and so he 
went off at once and made the purchase, He also 
mide arrangements to have it set immediately. 
The shopkeeper had settings of different patterns 
all prepared, so that Edwin chose one on the 
spot, and was told that if he would come back 
in half an hour, he would find it ready for him. 

So he went out and rambled about along the 
banks of the river for about half an hour, and 
then went back for his pin. It was all ready 
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and nicely enclosed in a morocco case. He 
thought it looked now more beautiful than ever, 
and hastened home to show it to his mother. 

She was very much pleased with it, indeed, 
and said that it was the most suitable thing for 
the purpose that he could possibly have chosen. 

“And I have thought of a plan,” she added, 
“€ though I don’t know how you will like it. 

“The plan is, for you to write a note to Flo- 
ence’s mother, telling her about our meeting with 
Florence and John on the road, and travelling 
with them a day, and your desiring to give her 
something to serve as a souvenir of the acquain- 
tance they thus formed with you; and that you 
had procured the pin for her, but did not feel at 
liberty to ask her to accept a present from you 
without first obtaining her mother’s approval, 
and that, accordingly, you send the mosaic to 
her, to be given to Florence from you, on her 
arrival at New York, in case she has no objec- 
tion.” 

Edwin’s countenance wore a somewhat serious 
air while his mother was speaking, thus far, 
though, as she went on to finish her proposal, 
his face lightened up considerably, showing that 
the latter part of her proposal improved the 
general aspect of it in his view, very decidedly. 

“TI then propose,” continued Mrs, Willey, 
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‘that you should fold and envelop this letter, 
but not seal it, and that you put it up in a par- 
cel with the mosaic, and tie it in a bow knot, se 
that it can easily be opened. Then, that you 
should write a note to Florence, informing her 
what the parcel contains, and giving her permis- 
sion to open it and read the note to her mother, 
Then enclose the whole in another paper, and 
address it to Florence, and give it to her your- 
self when you bid her good bye, and tell her it 
contains a parcel for her mother, which she is, 
however, to open and examine in her carriage on 
the way. 

“Thus you perceive,” continued Mrs. Willey, 
“vou will let her see the present immediately, 
and she will know that it is for her, while at 
the same time you will relieve her from all pos- 
sible anxiety and concern about accepting it. 
In this way I think she will receive all the 
pleasure now, without any pain, and I have no 
doubt that her mother will give the mosaic to 
her at once as soon as it comes into her hands.” 

Kdwin was perfectly satisfied with this plan, 
and immediately set himself at work to carry it 
into execution. He went to his room, took out 
his writing materials, and began to write the 
notes, as his mother had recommended. 

Kdwin brought his notes to his mother as soon 
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as he had written them, and she approved them 
in every respect. She said he could not have 
expressed them better. He then made up his 
package so as to have it all ready on the follow: 
ing morning. He expected that the two car- 
riages would proceed together as far as to thie 
passport office, at the gate of the city, and there 
he supposed they would remain for ten or fifteen 
minutes while Pedro and Pacifico attended to 
the various formalities required by the police in 
the case of travellers entering or leaving the 
town. When these formalities had all been at- 
tended to, and the carriages were ready to set 
out again on their different roads, the time would 
have arrived for him to bid Florence and John 
good bye, and then he was going to deliver Flor- 
ence the parcel. 

In the course of the evening Edwin sat down 
with Florence, who came with John to pay a 
visit in Mrs, Willey’s room, and took out the 
map from a guide book, to trace out upon it 
their several roads for the following day. On 
examining the map he found that for one day’s 
journey the direction of the roads that they 
were to take was very nearly the same. I[t im< 
mediately occurred to him that they might, if 
they choose, keep together one day. 

“As far at least as Bologna,” said Kdwin, 
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pointing out the position of Bologna on the 
map. 

““ We are going through Bologna,” said Flor- 
ence. “ Weare going to stop there to-morrow 
night.” 

‘“¢T will ask Pedro which way we are going,” 
said Edwin. 

So Edwin rang the bell to summon Pedro, 
Pedro said the arrangement which they had 
made was to go across the mountains to Raven- 
na, on tle coast of the Adriatic Sea,—but they 
could easily change the plan and go by way of 
Bologna, if his family pleased. 

‘“‘ Where is father?” asked Edwin eagerly. 
“Let us go and ask him.” 

‘“‘ He is in the coffee room,” said Mrs. Willey. 

“ And may I go and ask him if Pedro may 
change the plan, and take us by way of Bolog- 
na ?” asked Edwin. 

Mrs. Willey said she had no objection. So 
Edwin went down stairs to the coffee-room—or 
diuing-room as it might have been called—and 
found his father there sitting at a table with 
another gentleman, with some fruit before them, 
and talking together. Hdwin made known his 
errand, and his father at once assented. 

“T have no objection myself,” he said, ‘to 
any change that you and your mother may desire. 
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Let your mother arrange it just as she pleases, 
It is beautiful every where in Italy. We can’t 
very well go amiss.” 

It need hardly be said that Pedro very soon 
received orders tu change his course, and go the 
next day to Bologna ; and thus the two parties 
travelled together one more day. 

In the course of the day they paid visits to 
each other’s carriages a great deal, and had very 
merry times. Pedro was very glad of the change 
too, for he and Pacifico had become very good 
friends, and they enjoyed being together at the 
hotels were the stoppings were made. 

In the course of the day Edwin mentioned to 
Florence, as if incidentally, that he had a small 
parcel to send to her mother, if she would be 
kind enough to take it. Florence replied that 
she would take it with a great deal of pleasure. 
Of course she had not the least idea what the 
parcel contained. 

They all arrived in due time at Bologna, and 
spent the night there. The next morning the 
two carriages came to the door together, and 
when the party of travellers had taken their seats 
in them, they went together to the gate of the 
city, where the carriages stopped in order to give 
opportunity to have the passports examined and 
stamped. Kdwin then went to Florence’s car- 
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riage to bid her good bye. Mrs. Willey had al- 
realy taken leave of her at the hotel. Hd- 
win shook hands with her and said he was 
very sorry that they could not travel together 
all the journey, and then put the parcel into her 
hand, saying, 

“That is for your mother. I don’t tell you 
what it is, but I have written a little note inside 
that will explain it all. After you get fairly set 
out on your journey you can open the parcel, aud 
then you will know all about it.” 

Edwin bade John good bye, and then seeing 
Pedro and Pacifico coming together out of the 
office he went back to his own place, and ina 
few minutes afterward both parties were rapidly 
journeying on by different roads toward their 
several destinations, with white handkerchiefs 
waving out of the windows of each of the car- 
riages, 


CHAPTER XV. 
CROSSING THE ALPS, 


Or course Florence was very impatient to 
gratify her curiosity by opening the package 
which Edwin had put into her hands, and as 
soon as the carriage had got beyond the environs 
of the town she untied the string. The first 
thing that met her eye was the note for her. 
She opened it and read as follows. 


FLORENCE, May 25th, 1859. 
“My pear Miss More,tte,— 

“ We have all enjoyed our little journey with 
you so much, and are so much pleased to be ac- 
quainted with you, that 1 wish to give you 
some trifle as a souvenir of the two days we 
have spent together, so as to prevent your for- 
getting us; but my mother thought you would 
feel more at liberty to accept of some little token 
from me if it came to you through your mother, 
So J have concluded to send what is in this box 
to her, with the note that accompanies it. I 
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should like to have you read the note, and though 
you will please deliver the note and the moroce3 
case first to her, when you reach New York, I 
should like very much to have you consider the 
pin as your own, from the present time, and re- — 
gard it as a token of the sincere and very kind 
regard of 
Your friend, 
“¢ EDWIN WILLEY.” 


Florence then, in a state of great excitement, 
opened the morocco case, and was astonished and 
delighted to see the beautiful mosaic which lay 
within. It was of an oval form, and about as 
Jarge as an oval which could be cut from a circle 
of the size of a half dollar, The design was a 
little bouquet, containing a charming rose-bud 
in the centre, and some pretty blue forget-me- 
nots and other smaller flowers around it. 

The various pieces which formed the design 
were fitted so closely together, and the different 
Jeaves and petals were shaded so delicately, and, 
moreover, the colors of the different parts were 
#) smoothly and harmoniously blended, that a 
most charming effect was produced—resembling 
that of a soft and delicate painting. 

It might seem, at first view, that it would not 
be possible that there should be any shading, 01 
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gradation of color, in a mosaic, when each leaf 
or petal is formed of a single stone. But these 
stones, though single, are not always uniform in 
color. The artists contrive to find portions of 
stone that are more or less variegated, and by 
carefully selecting these, and cutting them in 
the proper directions, they obtain sometimes 
very delicate tints and shadings, which seem as 
if they could only have been produced by the 
nice coloring of a painter. 

After Florence had admired the mosaic, she 
allowed John to take the case in his hand, in 
order that he might look at the work, while she 
read the note to her mother. It was as follows: 


““ FLORENCE, MMay.25, 1859. 
“To Mrs. MoreE.ue. 
“Dear Mapam: 

‘Your daughter will tell you, when she 
arrives at home, of the circumstances under 
which we happened to meet her and her brother 
on their journey from Rome to Florence, and of 
our travelling with her, and spending a day 
afterward in her company in this city. We have 
enjoyed the time that we have spent with Flo- 
rence so much, and now, that we are going to be 
separated from her, we are so unwilling to have 
her forget us, that, with my mother’s approval, 
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I have purchased this little pin, and I write this 
note to you, to ask your permission to present it 
to her as a souvenir, She will deliver it to you 
in the first instance on her arrival in New Yerk, 
and if you will consent to her receiving it from 
me, and will put her in possession of it, you will 
confer a great favor, on her very sincere friend, 
‘HDWIN WILLEY.” 


After reading this letter at first silently, Flo- 
rence next read it aloud, so that John might 
hear it. 

‘¢ How kind it was in him, to think of me so 
much !” said she. ‘“‘ And it is such a charming 
mosaic. Let me look at it again. Don’t you 
think it is a very pretty one, John ?” 

“Yes,” said John—looking and _ speaking, 
however, rather moodily. ‘I think it is pretty 
enough, but I don’t see why he could not have 
made me a present as well as you.” 

‘““ Ab! it is because you are not a lady,” re- 
plied Florence. ‘ Gentlemen don’t make pre- 
sents to gentlemen when they meet them in 
travelling in this way, but ouly gentlemen to 
ladies. It was for you to make some present to 
Willie—-not for Edwin to make one to you.” 

John had nothing to reply to this reasoning, 
but it did not appear to satisfy him entirely, for 
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he continued to look quite serious for some time, 
At length, however, he seemed to come to Flos 
rence’s view of the case, for he said, 

“J wish I had thought to make Willie a 
present. I might have bought her a mosaic 
about as big as my thumb nail.” 

So saying, John held out his thumb nail to 
look at the size of it, and then began to laugh 
heartily at the idea of such a little mosaic, say- 
Ing, 

“Tt would be just in proportion to Willie her- 
self, and she would have been so delighted with 
it. I wish I had only just thought of 1t.” 


After this, our party travelled on for some 
days without meeting with any special adven- 
tures, other than those usually met with by 
travellers in Italy. There was a continuation of 
the grand and sublime features of Italian scenery, 
there were the same hard, smooth and bright 
grey roads, over which Pacifico’s four black 
horses trotted on at great speed, as if Florence 
and Jolin formed so light a load for them, that 
they imagined the carriage was empty. At 
noon and at night of each day, they arrived at 
quaint old towns, with a line of fortifications, 
und massive gateways to pass, in entering, and 
narrow streets and lofty, antique-looking houses, 
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and crowds of peasant-like ooking men and wo- 
men, and ragged beggars within. Pacifico con- 
tinued to take excellent care of them all the 
way, so that they journeyed on feeling safe, con- 
tented and happy, and sometimes almost wishing 
that they were going to be a month longer on 
the journey. 

At length, one afternoon, they saw before 
thein what appeared to be the peaks of several 
very brilliant white clonds lying low in the hori- 
zon, to the northward. 

“ See,” said John, “what beautiful white 
clouds.” : 

“Ah!” exclaimed tlorence. ‘ They are the 
Alps ; we are coming {o Switzerland.” 

There is a deep valley running through the 
heart of Switzerland, from east to west, parallel 
to the Italian frontier—the frontier itself being 
formed of an irregular range of lofty mountains. 
Across this range there are several roads, which 
wind deviously through gaps, and chasms, and 
valleys, wherever the streams have made open- 
ings through which a road can go. These are 
called passes, and the one which Pacifico had 
chosen for his route, was the one called the 
Simplon. It is so named from Mt. Simplon, 
around the base of which, it winds its way. 

Although there are now other passes which 
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rival it in sublimity and grandeur, that of the 
Simplon was for a long time the wonder of the 
world for the extraordinary engineering skill ex- 
hibited in constructing a road in such a place, 
and for the magnificence of the scenery displayed 
to the view of the traveller in passing through it. 

Florence and John had traversed several of the 
passes of the Alps on former occasions, but this 
only prepared them to enjoy more highly the 
scenery of the Simplon now. Sometimes the 
road passed along the brink of a precipice, walled 
up on the lower side a hundred feet, they 
thought, or more, and bounded on the other by 
a perpendicular precipice, or at least by a very 
steep rocky declivity, that towered more than a 
thousand feet above. Sometimes it passed over 
bridges that stretched across frightful chasms, 
with a wild torrent tumbling over a rocky bed 
far below, and sometimes it passed through a 
tunnel cut in the rocks, where some vast spur or 
promontory projected from the mountain side so 
far, that it was easier to cut through it than to 

wall up a road way around it. 

In some of these wild places the children stood 
up in the carriage as_ they passed along, so as to 
be able the Bert to survey the w onders of the 
‘scene around them. 

At one place when so standing John saw a 
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lammergeir. The lammergeir is a monstrous 
bird of prey that lives on the loftiest peaks of 
the Alps, building its nest on inaccessible preci- 
pices, and soaring over all the forests and valleys 
below in search of lambs or kids or other animals 
which it can bear away in its talons. John told 
Florence that the lammergeirs sometiines carried 
off children. In some parts of the way the road 
of the Simplon is exposed to avalanches of ice 
and snow which slide down from the mountains 
above, bringing with them an immense quantity 
of stones, and other earth, and trees torn by 
them from the mountain side. To protect the 
roads from these avalanches, very strong roofs 
of timber are built over them, the roofs being so 
placed as to form a sort of continuation of the 
slope of the mountain side above, so as to carry 
the avalanche over, and shoot it off into the 
abyss below. It is frightful to pass under one 
of these sheds while an avalanche is coming 
down over it. 

At the summit of the pass the country was 
cold, desolate and gloomy. And well it might be 
so, since the elevation of the ground, where the 
road passes through, is more than nine thousand 
feet, which is a third higher than the summit 
of Mount Washington. 

_ And yet it is through a sort of valley that the 
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road passes the summit of the ridge, for the 
mountains on each side rise thousands of feet 
higher still. 

Although the children enjoyed the first part 
of the pass very much, yet when they reached 
the wild and dismal solitudes of the highest por- 
tion of it their minds were filled with a kind of 
awe, which was very much akin to terror, and 
they were both extremely pleased when they 
found that the road was beginuing to descend 
again on the other side. The torrents and 
streams too now began to flow the way they 
were going, as if wishing to keep them company 
on their journey. This showed very conclusively 
that they had passed the summit level. 

Before long they began to obtain glimpses 
of the great valley into which the road of the 
Simplon comes out. This valley is several miles 
wide, and though it is bordered on both sides by 
precipitous mountains and rocks, the surface of 
it is smooth and level like a garden. Indeed it 
is supposed that it once was a vast lake, which 
has been filled up for a great distance by the de- 
posits from the river Rhone which flows through 
it. The lower part of the valley is not yet filled, 
though the river is pushing the land forward 
continually, and will in due time, if the world 
lasts long enough, fill the whole. The part 
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which still remains water forms the celebrated 
Lake of Geneva. 

if now you look upon any map of Switzer- 
Jand, you can easily find the Lake of Geneva, 
and you will see that it has the city of Geneva 
at its lower extremity, and the town of Vil- 
leneuve at the upper end. The route which 
Florence and John were pursuing would bring 
them to the lake at the upper end, that is at 
Villeneuve. 

When the party came out from among the 
mountains to the end of the pass, and entered 
upon the smooth and level valley, the road was 
for many miles perfectly straight and level, and 
now that the excitement of the pass was over, 
John began to feel very tired, and Florence, to 
occupy his mind proposed that he should make 
a book, as she had done one day. 

“Well,” said John, “I will. I will makea 
story book. Shall it bea true story ora fiction ?” 

‘A fiction,” replied Florence. ‘‘ Mine was a 
true story, so let us have yours a fiction for 
variety. I will give you till we get to the next 
mile stone, to chuvose your subject, and make up 
your story, and then you shall begin.” 

The manner in which John acquitted himself 
of the task thus assigned him will be related in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JOHN AN AUTHOR. 


As soon as John reached the second mile stone 
he was all ready for his book, and he began as 
follows. 

“<The Grateful Lammergeir,—or the Adven- 
ture of Little Gustave.’ That’s the title page 
you understand.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, ‘‘ TI understand.” 

“By John Morelle,” continued John. 

“That’s right,” said Florence. ‘It is an ex- 
cellent plan to put the author’s name in the title 
page.” 

“6 Preface,’” saia John. ‘ ‘Once upon a 
time when I was travelling with my sister, in 
Switzerland, we came to a long straight road of | 
the kind the Swiss boys callaribbon. To while 
away the time and amuse my sister while we 
were going over this road, I made up this 
story.’ 

“That’s the preface,” said Jolin, looking up 
to Florence. ‘* Wilt that do for a preface ?” 
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‘“T think it is a very excellent preface,” said 
Florence. 

¢¢ Chapter First,’ ” continued John. ‘* ‘The 
Two Little Lammergeirs. Once upon a time a 
lammmergeir had a nest on the brink of a preci- 
pice in the Alps. A hunter came out one day 
and saw the old Jammergevir perched upon a pin- 
nacle of rock near his nest. He climbed up slyly 
till he got near enough and then shot him,’ ” 

“¢ After this, the two little lammergeirs 
waited and waited for their mother to come 
home, and at last they became so hungry that 
they could not wait any longer, and so they 
climbed out of the nest, and began creeping 
about over the rocks to see if they could not find 
something to eat. 

“¢They could not find anything to eat, but 
instead of that, they went too near the brink of 
the precipice,.and so they both fell over, and 
down they went a thousand feet into a very deep 
valley. End of the chapter’ ” 

While Johnny had been reciting these words, 
he had maintained a very serious face, looking 
all the time straight forward into vacancy, as if 
considering how to frame his expressions, But 
as soon as he said end of the chapter, he turned 
and looked toward Florence with an expression 
of triumph and pleasure in his countenance, as 
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if feeling that he had accomplished the first por- 
tion of his work in a very satisfactory manner. 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Florence. ‘‘ That is 
a very melancholy termination of a chapter.” 

Yes,” said Jolin, “but it is not really so 
melancholy as you may think. I thought I 
would frighten the people a little, and make 
them think that both the little lammergeirs were 
killed. Did not you think they were both 
killed 2” 

‘““ Certainly,” said Florence. 

“ Well, they were not,” said John. “ But 
you will see that in the next chapter.” | 

“Chapter Second. The Good Shepherd. The 
poor little birds fell a thousand feet into a rocky 
valley, where there was a torrent of water dash- 
ing along. One of them was killed on the spot. 
The other was the oldest, and so he had more 
strength, and he fluttered his wings as he came 
down through the air, and that partly kept him 
up, and when he reached the ground at last, he 
happened to fall upon a bed of moss. He was 
terribly frightened, and was a good deal hurt, 
but he was not killed. 

‘“‘ By and by, a shepherd came along that way, 
and saw the poor bird lying there. 

“é Ah! says he. ‘Here’s a little hawk, o1 
owl, or something, that has tumbled out of his 
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nest. I’ll carry him home, and give him to ny 
little Janette’ Janette was the name of his 
child. 

““ So he made a nest of soft moss in his cap, 
and put the lammergier in, and carried him 
home to his cottage. His cottage was built on 
a shelving rock up the mountains, Little Ja- 
nette was waiting for him at the door. ‘ Fa- 
ther,’ says she, ‘What have you got in your 
cap 2?’ ‘I’ve got a little eeboo for you,’ said he, 

“A little what ?’ asked Florence, 3 

“A little eeboo,” repeated John, ‘ But you 
must not interrupt the story to ask questions. 
Everything will be explained as I go along. 
Note. This peasant lived in one of the French 
cantons of Switzerland, where the people speak 
French, and the French word for owl is hibou. 
“But Janette, who could not speak very plain, pro- 
nounced it eebvo. In some of the cantons of 
Switzerland the people speak German, and those 
are called the German cantons. 

“T thought,” said John, interrupting himself 
and looking up to Florence, “ that I would put 
zome useful knowledge in my story, so that it 
might be instructive as well as entertaining.” 

“That is an excellent plan,” said Florence. 

After an interval of a few minutes, John went 
on with his hook. as follows: 
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“Chapter Third. Heboo. Janette was very 
much pleased with little Eeboo, as she called 
him, and her father made a nest for him in a 
box, in the corner of the shed. Janette fed him 
with raw meat. One day, the cat caught a 
mouse, and Janette took the mouse away from 
the cat and brought it to Eeboo. Eeboo was 
delighted with the mouse. He held it in his 
talons, and tore the flesh to pieces with his little 
hooked beak. 

‘“¢ Heboo grew very fast, and, at length, he be- 
came big enough to climb out over the top of his 
nest and hop about the yard. He grew bigger 
and bigger, until at last the peasant saw that he 
was ua lammergeir, and notan owl. So the name 
Eeboo did not suit very well, any longer, as that 
word meant owl. 

“Still, Janette would not change the name. 
She said that Eeboo always had been his name, 
and it always should be. Remark. When a 
name becomes once established, it is not best to 
change it, even if it does not any longer suit 
exactly. I thought I would make a remark here.” 

“Yes,” said Florence, ‘and I think that is a 
very sensible remark. Some people are all the 
time changing the names of things, and it only 
makes confusion,” 

“One day, the peasant’s wife told her hus- 
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band,” continued Jolin, “ that if he meant to 
keep the lammergeir, he had better make a cage 
for him. He was growing so big and strong, and 
his wings were getting so large, that pretty soon 
he would fly away. ‘Very well,’ said the peas- 
ant, ‘whenever he thinks he will like it better 
to be among the mountains and icebergs than to 
stay here with us, we will let him go.’ 

“ By and by, one day, when Janette was out 
in the yard at play, Heboo spread his great 
wings and flew up to the top of the house. 
‘Father!’ says Janette, ‘ Heboo is flying away.’ 
‘Very well,’ says her father; ‘if he thinks he 
will like it better to be among the mountains 
and icebergs than to stay here with us, we will 
let him go.’ 

‘“‘ Presently, Heboo spread his wings again, 
and launched off into the air. He flew, at first, 
yound and round in great circles, and then went 
soaring away higher and higher, while Janctte 
stood still in the yard watching bim. He grew 
smaller and smaller, and at last he looked like a 
black dot movivg along the face of a great moun- 
tain sheet of snow, and at last Janette could not 
see him any more, ‘Ah! dear me,’ says she, 
‘there’s my poor Heboo gone away to the moun- 
tains, and I shall never see him any more.’ So sha 
sat down and began to cry. End of the chapter.” 
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“That is a very pathetic ending of a chapter,” 
paid Florence. 

‘Ves, but she did see Eeboo again, said Jchn. 
“¢Chapter Fourth. Gustave. A few days 
after this Janette was playing on the door step 
with little Gustave, the baby. 

“Did I tell you there was a baby ?” asked 
John interrupting himself, and looking up to- 
ward Florence. 

“No,” said Florence. 

‘Never mind,” said John. “There is no 
need of telling that expressly ; people will know 
tt by Janette’s being out on the door step play- 
ing with him. 

** Well—while Janette was playing with the 
baby on the door step, she suddenly heard a. 
great fluttering in the air over her head, and 
déwn came Heboo into the yard with such a tre- 
mendous flapping of his monstrous wings, that 
the chips and straw on the ground were blown 
about in all directions. 

‘“‘ Janette was very much delighted. She be- 
gan to call out to her father. ‘Father! Father,’ 
says she, ‘here’s Heboo come back. Come quick 
and give him something to eat.’ So her father 
came and gave him some meat to eat, and Heboo 
ate the meat—first tearing it in pieces with hia 
talons—and then after he had walked about thu 
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yard a littie while, aud Jet Janette pat him on 
his head, he spread his great wings and flew 
away again 

“‘ After this whenever Keboo was hungry and 
could not find anything among the mountains to 
eat, he used to fly down to the cabin where Ja- 
nette lived and Janette’s father would feed him. 
End of the chapter.” 

“‘T think it is a very interesting story so far,” 
said Florence. ei 

‘You must wait and see how it is coming 
out,” said John. ‘The most interesting part 
is yet to come.” : 

“Then let us have another chapter now,” said 
Florence. ‘‘ lam impatient to hear how it ends.” 

“Chapter Fifth,” said John, resuming his 
story. ‘Terrible Misfortune. 

“‘ Now there was another great lanmergeir that 
had a nest among the mountains where Heboo used 
to go. He was very fierce and ferocious, and pro- 
figiously strong. His name was Old Tom.” 

‘You see I did not know what other name to 
give him,” said John, interrupting his story to 
makean explanation to Florence,” and so I call- 
ed him Old Tom.” 

‘You could not have a better name for him,” 
said Florence. 

“Says Old Tom to himself one day, ‘I won- 
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der what it is that Eeboo finds down by that 
peasant’s hut where he goes so often, There 
must be something good to eat down there. I 
miean to go down and see.’ 

“So he tuld his little lammergeirs to be stil, 
while he was gone, and not quarrel, and on no 
account to go out of the nest, and so he walked 
furward to the brink of the precipice, and stood 
there a minute to take a view, and then spread 
his wings and launched forth, and down he came 
with a tremendous swoop toward the peasant’s 
yard. He sailed round and round in the air over 
it a few times to see what there was there. He 
aw little Gustave lying out upon the grass and 
Janette playing pretty near, building a house 
out of small stones. The lammergeir took sure 
aim and came down with a great swoop across 
the yard, and seizing the little fellow in his 
talons as he passed, he immediately rose into the 
air avain with him, Janette screamed and ran 
in for her mother. Her mother screamed and 
~an. for her husband. He ran for his gun, and 
rushed out to shoot the lammergeir but he wag 
too late. H® found that the lammergeir, baby 
and all, were a great deal too high to be reached. 
Then they were all in the greatest distress that 
could possibly be conceived. End of the chaps 
ter.” 
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“That is a very exciting chapter,” said Flor« 
ence. 

“Yes,” said John. ‘ But there is something 
coming in the next chapter, that you wont ex- 
pect. It will surprise you very much in- 
deed.” 

“Let us hear what it is,” said Florence. 

‘Chapter Sixth,” said John, resuming, “ A 
Rescue. Surprising as it may secm, the baby 
was not hurt. The talons of Old Tom got en- 
tangled in his clothes, and so did not hurt hin. 
He flew up higher and higher with him among 
the peaks of the mountains, until at last he 
brought him. to his nest and laid him down there 
on the rocks. The baby was not hurt, but he 
was terribly frightened and he cried as loud as 
he could ery. 

“Now it happened that Heboo was sunuing 
himself on the rocks near by at the same tite, 
and he had seen Old Tom fly down toward the 
peasant’s cabin ; and wheu he heard the baby 
-cry he knew immediately what it meant. So he 
flew to the place, and had a great battle with 
‘om on the crag by the side of th® baby. In 
the battle EKeboo beat, and at last drove Old 
Tom away. Then he took the baby up carefully 
in his talons, clasping them round his waist, and 
brought him back down through the air, and 
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laid him down gently on the step of the door, 
End of the chapter.” 

“That is a very satisfactory chapter, said 
Florence. 

““ Yes,” said John. 

Sead f ta the reader’s mind in a very con- 
tented and well satisfied condition,” said Flo- 
rence, 

“Yes,” said John. ‘“ But now, in the next 
chapter, I have got to go back a little way 
They often go back, in story books.” 

“That is true,” said Florence. ‘‘ There’s no 
objection to that. Indeed, sometimes it is quite 
necessary.” 

“Ves,” said John. ‘¢ I am going back to tell 
what happened | at the peasant’s Bhowte while the 
baby was gone.’ 

= Gig pier Seventh. Gustave’s return. I must 
now go back and tell what happened at the 
cabin while the baby was gone. The peasant’s 
wife, as soon as she stopped crying and sobbing, 
began to find fault with her husband. She 
thought it was Eeboo that had carried off the 
baby. ‘See,’ says she, ‘ what comes of bringing 
lammergiers home and treating them kindly, and 
feeding them till they grow strong enough to 
carry off your children. I always told you that 
it was a foolish thing.’ 

17 
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‘She never had said anything of the kind, 
but had been as much pleased with Heboo as 
anybody in the house. But there are some peo- 
ple that, when things turn out badly, always 
say I told you so. 

“The peasant said he did not believe it was 
Keboo that carried off the baby, and Janette 
said she was sure it was not. While they were 
talking about it, they heard the sound of wings 
in the air, and a moment afterward, down came 
Keboo with the baby to the step of the door, as 
is related in the last chapter. 

‘“‘ Of course, they were now all filled with joy 
and gladness. The woman took up the baby 
and ran with it into the house, and the man 
went out to find a piece of meat to give Heboo 
to eat, to pay him for bringing Gustave home. 

‘“* He was so much pleased, and was so thank- 
ful to Eeboo for what he had done, that he 
brought him a very large piece indeed. It was a 
piece of a bear that he had shot in the moun- 
tains the day before.” 

Here John looked up, a little hesitatingly 
toward Florence, as if he was not quite sure that 
the shooting of a bear, in Switzerland, might 
not be too violent a supposition to be allow- 
able, even in a work of fiction. 

“Do they have bears in Switzerland ?” said he 
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“They did onec, at any rate,” said Florence, 
and they have tame ones now in Berne. I 
think you can suppose such a thing, at any rate,” 

““Keboo took the piece of meat and went 
away,” said John, resuming his narrative, “ and 
what do you think he did with it, Florence ?” 

“Went off to some high crag and ate it,” 
said Florence. 

“No,” said John, “not at all; “but this is 
the end of the chapter. You will hear what he 
did with the meat in the next chapter, which 
will be the last.” 

“It is a very good story,” said Florence. 
“ But there is one thing I am not sure about. 
You said that Eeboo was older than the other 
little lammergier that fell down the precipice 
with him. Now, the birds of the same brood 
are always of the same age, because they are all 
hatched at the same time.” 

“ Exactly at the same time ?” asked John. 

“Very nearly,” replied Florence. ‘“ There 
might be a day or two of difference in their 
coming out of the shell.” 

“ Would not that be enough to make one of 
them the oldest ?” asked John. 

“ Why—yes,” said Florence—“ on reflection I 
think it would ; so you had better let that stand 
as itis. But now for the last chapter.” 
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“Chapter Highth. The Conclusion. Eeboo 
was a very noble and generous bird, and he 
thought that, as he had taken away the baby 
from Old Tom and his little Toms, that he 
ought to give them the piece of bear. So, in- 
stead of going with it to his own nest, he flew 
directly up to the rock where Tom lived, and 
Tom, and his young ones, and his mate, and 
Heboo, all ate it up together, in a very friendly 
manner, The End.” 

“1 think it is a very good book,” said Flo- 
rence. 

John smiled, with a look of satisfaction upon 
his countenance, and just then Pacifico, turning 
round from his seat, told Florence that Ville- 
heuve was in sight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
VOYAGE TO GENEVA. 


Any reader of this book who will look upon a 
map of Europe, can easily trace the exact route 
which Pacifico followed with Florence and John, 
in this memorable journey ; and probably will 
find the town of Villeneuve laid down at the 
eastern extremity of the Lake of Geneva, where 
the party were now about to arrive. Villeneuve 
occupies a very romantic situation. The lake 
here is bordered on each side by lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains, although, in the direction 
of the length of the lake, that is, from west to 
east, there opens the broad and level valley which 
has already been described. 

The town is almost exactly at the head of the 
lake, quite near the place where the river Rhone, 
which flows down through the middle of the 
level valley, enters it. It is not precisely at the 
mouth of the river, for the land there is very 
low and marshy, being formed of mud and sand 


brought down from the mountains above by tor- 
Whe 
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rents, and then gradually washed along by the 
water of the river through the middle of the 
level valley. The rapidity of the current of the 
river is so great, that all this material is easily 
borne along by it—but when the river reaches 
the lake, where the water is comparatively still, 
the substances in suspension subside, and grad- 
ually the space around the outlet gets filled up— 
the land being at first low and swainpy, but be- 
coming, at leneth, in consequence of a continual 
accession of the deposits, quite firm and dry. 

When Florence and John were conducted to 
their rooms in the hotel, the first thing was to 
go and look out of the window, The lake was 
in full view before them, and they could look 
over the water almost all the way to Geneva, 
There was a large wharf or pier, for the landing 
of steamers, Just across the road which passed in 
front of the hotel. 

““Ts it here that we are to take the steamer to 
Geneva 2?” asked John. 

“Yes,” replied Florence, “ this is the place.” 

‘7 am glad of it,” said John, “for I begin to 
be tired of riding in the carriage. But Pacifico 
is going with us, isn’t he P” 

“Yes,” replied Florence. ‘“ Pacifico agreed to 
vo with us until he should see us safe in the 
cars at Geneva, and ready to start for Paris.” 
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“And what will he do with his carriage and 
horses 2”. asked John. 

“He is going to leave them here,’ 
Florence. 

Tt is very seldom that a vetturino leaves his 
carriage and horses to go on with his family as ¢ 
personal attendant ; but Pacifico was willing to 
make such an arrangement in this case. Ac- 
cordingly the next morning, soon after breakfast, 
he came to Florence’s room with a porter, to 
take the trunk and the other baggage, and then 
conducted her and John on board the steamer, 
which seemed all ready to sail. There were 
several passengers already on board, and others 
coming. 

Pacifico found a nice seat for the children on 
the quarter-deck under an awning. He said he 
would come occasionally to see them, and in- 
quire if they wanted anything ; and if they should 
wish to see him during any of the intervals 
of his visits to them, if they would ask the 
steward to send for him, he would come imme- 
diately. 

“*You shall always find the steward in the 
buffet,” snid he, “in descending by the stairs of 
the cabia, to right.” 

Floreaw, and John felt quite unconcerned at 
being lef z)one now, for they were out of Italy, 


, 
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and the French language was spoken all arowad 
them, which made them feel quite at home. 
There was a party sitting just beyond them with 
some red covered guide books in their hands, and 
the tones of their voices as they talked together 
arrested John’s attention at once. 

‘““They are speaking English, Florence,” said 
he. 

“No,” said Florence, ‘‘ they are speaking 
American.” 

There are slight differences in the accent and 
intonations used by the Americans and the Eng- 
lish in speaking the language, by which an ex- 
perienced traveller can almost always perceive, 
at once, to which nation a family party belongs, 
by hearing them converse together. 

The persons who were talking together in this 
case consisted of a middle aged lady and two 
young ladies, who appeared to be her daughters. 
Not far from them a gentleman, who seemed to 
belong to the party, was sitting reading a news- 
paper. - 

The mother was a portly looking lady and she 
sat upon a seat on the deck, surveying the pas- 
gengers with a very important and consequential 
air. There was also a good deal of pretension in 
her dress, and in that of her daughters, and they 
all looked about haughtily on the company, in 
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imitation of the lofty air which some English 
ladies assume in such cases, and which they ac- 
cordingly considered a mark of high breeding 
which it was well for them to copy. 

The youngest of the two daughters, whose 
name was Blanche, was naturally a very kind 
hearted girl, and being not more than seventeen, 
she had not yet become trained to the reserved 
and haughty demeanor which her mother con- 
sidered so essential a mark of gentility. She 
had an opera glass in her hand, and was occupy- 
ing herself, as the steamer glided along her 
course at the distance of a mile or two from the 
land, in exploring the declivities of the moun- 
tains, which rose abruptly from the shore, and 
finding the shepherd’s cottages that were here 
and there to be discovered—sometimes nestled 
in green dells and valleys, and sometimes built 
on shelving projections of the rocks—and in 
studying out the forms of the little fields and 
gardens around them, and observing the children 
running up and down the zigzag paths. 

Seeing that Florence and John appeared to be 
alone, and had no one to talk to them, she grad: 
ually moved nearer to them, and finally she asked 
Florence if she would not like to take the opera 
glass and look at the mountain side with it. 

“There are such charming little cottages here 
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and there,” said she, ‘on the shelves of the 
rocks.” 

Florence took the glass and began to look at 
the objects which Blanche pointed out to her. 

In a few minutes, the two young people be- , 
came quite acquainted with each other, and in 
answer to some questions which Blanche hap- 
pened to ask, Florence informed her that she 
aud John were travelling alone, and explained 
to her how it happened. 

As soon as Blanche had an opportunity to 
speak to her mother, she told her what Florence 
had said. 

“Travelling alone!” said her mother, quite 
surprised, ‘‘ How singular !” 

“Tt 1s because their father was sick in Egypt,” 
said Blanche, ‘‘and their mother was obliged to 
go to him,” ; 

“Still,” replied her mother, “such children 
never would be allowed to set out on such a 
journey alone—not if they were anybody, you 
may depend.” 

Not long after this, Blanche told her father 
about the two children. 

“ Travelling alone!” said he. “Then you 
had better keep clear of them. I wish you to be , 
particular not to get acquainted with them.” 

“But I have got acquainted with them 
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already,” said Blanche. “ At least with Flo- 
rence.” | 

“Then don’t introduce them to your mother 
and me, at any rate,” said her father. ‘If I 
don’t take care, I shall have them on my hands 
when we get to Geneva. And I find trouble 
enough as it is, with you two girls and your mo- 
ther. I don’t desire any more.” 

So saying, he resumed the reading of his paper. 

Notwithstanding her father’s surliness, Blanche 
continued to talk with Florence from time to 
time, and by her company and conversation, she 
helped a great deal to while away the hours 
during the passage. Pacifico came, too, now 
and then, to see if his charge were getting along 
well, and whether there was anything that they 
wanted. The steamer made several landings, 
during the day, at the towns along the shore on 
the northern side of the lake. Sometimes she 
went up to a pier, so that the passengers could 
vo on shore and come on board across a plank, 
but generally she only approached to within a 
certain distance of the shore, and a large flat- 
bottomed boat came out to bring the passengers 
that wished to take the steamer at that point, 
and to carry away those that wished to land. 

The lake seemed to grow wider, and the shores 
became more level and extended, as the steamer 
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proceeded on her way, though, after a time, the 
vlittering summits of the Alps began to appear 
toward the southern horizon. At length, Ge- 
neva came in sight, at the outlet of the lake. 
Many of the passenyers went forward to enjoy the 
view. There were bridges, and quays, and long 
lines of buildings bordering the water, and spires 
of churches, and lofty towers, and fortresses 
crowning the summits of the hills, and all the 
other marks and indications of a great Huropean 
capital. 

When the steamer appeared to be drawing 
near to the pier, the passengers began to move 
about in a bustling manner to look for their 
baggage. 

‘And now,” said Florence to John, ‘ we had 
better go and take our seats where we were be- 
fore, so as to be all ready when Pacifico comes.” 

They accordingly went back to their places, 
Florence took her seat, and remained quiet, but 
Jolin was so much excited by the movement and 
bustle going on, that he was continually getting 
up and running about, and climbing up on the 
seat so as to see the seamen attach the hawsers 
to the fastening-posts on the pier, and to ob- 
serve the crowd of spectators that were assem- 
bled to receive the friends whom they expected 
by the steamer. 
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Presently Pacifico appeared. 

“ Everything 1s going well, my young lady,” 
said he. “ Do not disquiet yourself at all, but 
rest tranquille, and I shall re-come for you when 
all is arranged.” 

So Florence remained quietly in her seat, while 
the crowd of passengers thronged all the pas- 
sages leading to the gang-plank, and pressed 
against each other in their needless eagerness to 
get to the land. 

“Florence,” said John, “ they are all going 
on shore, and we shall be lett behind.” 

“* Pacifico will take care of us,” said I*lorence. 

A lapse of ten or fifteen minutes occurred be- 
fore all the passengers aud all the luggage were 
fanded on the pier. About flat time Pacifico 
came and said to Florence that her carriage was 
ready. He then led the way—Florence and 
John following him across the plank—and all 
enteripg the carriage, they proceeded immediately 
to the hotel. 
~ Here Pacifico made all necessary arrangements 
for the children, as he had done at the hotels in 
Italy. A nice looking chambermaid, whose name 
was Marie, conducted them to a very pleasant 
room, with windows looking out upon the lake, 
aud upon a range of snow-clad Alpine summits 
rising from the lorizon at some distance beyoad, 
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There were two bed-rooms opening from this 
room, which itself was to serve the children for 
sitting-room and parlor. Pacifico said they could 
have their dinner in their own room, or go down 
to the public room for it, whichever they pleased. , 

John voted at once in favor of going down 
into the public room, but Florence said she 
thought it would, perhaps, be more proper for 
them to dine by themselves. Pacifico, however, 
assured her that it would be perfectly proper for 
her to go down, if she preferred it, and he thought 
that she would probably find it more amusing. 
He told her that she would find many ladies and 
family parties there, and that she and John could 
have their dinner, if they chose, entirely by them- 
selves, at a side table, by a pleasant window. 

So they concluded to go down. Pacifico said 
that as soon as they were ready they could go, 
The chambermaid would show them the way. 

So in about fifteen minutes more Marie came 
up to conduct them down to the dining-room, 
which they found was a large and handsome 
room, with a long table very elegantly set out 
for dinner in the middle, and a row of smaller 
tables along the side, near the windows. ‘These 
windows opened down to the floor, and led out 
to a broad piazza which overlooked the water, 
Juhu immediately ran out upon this piazza to 
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take a view ; but Florence took her seat at one 
of the tables and presently one of the waiters 
came to receive her order for dinner. Florence 
looked over the carte, which was a printed book 
containing a list of all the things she could have, 
an selected such as she chose. She chose for 
the principal things first some fried trout, next 
a chicken pie, and after that a plum pudding 
and coffee. 

Adjoining the dining-room was another large 
room, with a long table in the middle of it cov- 
ered with books, magazines and newspapers. 
While the children were waiting for the dinner 
to be prepared, Florence and John went into 
this room and looked over some of the pictorial 
papers ; and at length finding a magazine which 
had an interesting story in it Florence took it 
and went back to her table, to be ready there 
when the dinner should come in. John pre- 
ferred rambling about and amusing himself by 
observing what was going on. 

The dinner was excellent, and after they had 
eaten it, and had also spent half an hour more 
in looking over the magazines and papers in the 
reading-room, they went back to their own little 
parlor, and then, not long afterward, Pacifico came 
in to make arrangements for settling the ac- 
counts and bringing his charge of Florence and 
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John to a close,—for he had now brought. them 
to the end of his portion of the journey. The 
next day they were to take the railway for Paris, 
and when he had seen them safely placed in the 
railway carriage, which he was to do on the fol- 
lowing morning he was to take his final leave 
of them, and they were thenceforth to take charge 
of themselves. 

The accounts were very easily settled. Pa- 
cifico had agreed in the writing which had been 
drawn up by the landlord at Rome, to take 
them to Geneva, at so much a day for his horses 
and himself, and so much in addition for their 
board and all other expenses. So that to ascer- 
tain the amount little more was required than 
to reckon the days and then multiply the num- 
ber by the rate per day. Even the bono manos 
and the gifts to beggars had all been included in 
the estimate, so that there were no extras, except 
that Florence had once or twice asked Pacifico 
to give somebody a double amount and these 
sums she said she ought to reimburse to Pacifico. 
Pacifico at first refused to receive anything on 
this account, saying that it was nothing at all. 
But Florence insisted saying, 

“Tf I do not pay yeu back that money, then 
the giving of it will be your kindness to the twa 
girls, and not mine,” 
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So Pacifico consented to-receive the money. 

There remained the question of the bono-mano 
to be given to Pacifico himself. 

In all eases of employing persons to render 
services in Italy, the person expects to receive 
something over and above the amount agreed 
upon, in the shape of a gratuity, in case you are 
satisfied with him, which gratuity he calls, as 
has already been explained—his bon9-mano. 
Many Americans, when they first encounter this 
custom, are very much vexed and annoyed by it. 
They are willing they say to pay the man what 
. they agreed, and for him to ask more is an im- 
position and they are determined not to submit 
to it. 

Other persons, more philosophical and good- 
natured, take a different view of the subject. 
They consider the amount to be paid over and 
above the price named in the writings, as a reg- 
ular part of the contract, made so by the estab- 
lished custom of the country, which provides as 
it were that for every service rendered a certain 
portion of the pay shall be reserved from the ab- 
solute bargain, and made to depend upon the 
manner in which the service has been performed, 
and the degree of satisfaction felt by the em- 
ployer, in the alacrity and assiduity which has 
been manifested in the performance of it. 
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Florence was perfectly well acquainted with 
this custom, and she understood the agreement 
accordingly. Her idea was that Pacifico was 
bound by his agreement only to bring her and 
John to Geneva. If he did that he fulfilled the 
written covenant, and was entitled to his pay. 
If besides this he was particularly kind and at- 
tentive to his “family” on the way—taking 
special pains to make their journey not only 
safe, but agreeable to them, then he was enti- 
tled to such additional reward for these addi- 
tional duties, as Florence might be disposed to 
give, 

Florence had inquired of the hotel keeper at 
Rome what he thought would be a proper bono- 
mano to give to Pacifico. He named three sums. 

“‘If he is not attentive to you,” said the hotel 
keeper, ‘‘ but neglects you on the journey, while 
he yet provides for you all that you really need, 
and brings you safe to Geneva, give him a Na- 
poleon, If he is ordinarily attentive, and take 
good care of you, so that on the whole you ar 
well satisfied with him, give him three Napo- 
leons. But if he should be very attentive to 
you indeed, and you should be very much pleased 
with him, give him five Napoleons.” 

“Which do you think it will be?” asked 
Florence. 
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The landlord smiled and shook his head, say- 
ing he did not know, how it would be in this 
case, but ordinarily Pacifico received very large 
bono-manos. 

Indeed the effect of this system, notwithstand- 
ing the fault found with it by many travellers, 
is almost magical in its influence upon persons 
employed in services of this kind in Europe, in 
making them attentive and polite in their man- 
ners, and causing them to perform their duties 
with an alacrity and an appearance of cordial in- 
terest in their employers which is very agreeable. 

Florence gave Pacifico sta Napoleons for his 
_ bono-mano, being one more than the highest 
number the landlord had named. Her generos- 
ity evoked the most profuse expressions of grati- 
tude on the part of Pacifico. He said that he 
wished with all his heart that he was going to 
accompany her all the way through France and 
England, and across the ocean to America. 

When ke had put the money away he took 
out from his pocket a well worn morocco covered 
book which he called his divreé, and which con- 
tained the recommendations that had been writ- 
ten in it by former travellers whom he had con- 
veyed. If mademoiselle would only add to all 
the other favors she had done him, he said, that 
of writing a few words to say that she had em- 
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ployed him, and had been satisfied with him, 
she would do him so much honor, and it would 
be of such great advantage to him. He should 
prize her testimonial infinitely more than any 
other one he had in his book. 

“Though you will find,” said he turning over 
the leaves and speaking now in French, “if you 
take the trouble to read some of them, that I 
have the names here of several of the most dis- 
tinguished personages in your country, as well 
as in Wngland.” 

So Pacifico put the book into Florence’s hands 
and went away. Florence and John spent some 
time in looking over it, and in reading the va- 
rious testimonials which it contained ; and espe- 
cially in looking at the names of the people that 
signed them, to see whether there were any 
among them that they had ever heard of be- 
fore. 

At length Florence took the book to the table, 
and sat down to add her testimonial to the 
others. John stood by her side making sugges-. 
tions, from time to time, such as ‘ Tell ’em that 
he has got two pair of elegant black horses, and 
they go down the long inclines in the road like 
the wind ;” and ‘ Tell ’em he gave us most ex- 
cellent dinners and suppers, and lets boys ride 
with him on the front seat whenever they please. 
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Only,” he added, with a thoughtful air and tone, 
‘he never would let me drive.” 

So Florence wrote a testimonial after her own 
idea, saying in it that her brother and herself, 
two children, had been left alone in Rome in 
consequence of very peculiar and extraordinary 
circumstances having occurred to take their 
father and mother away, and had been put 
under Pacifico’s charge to be conveyed to Gene- 
va, and that he had performed the duty in a 
most faithful, kind and attentive manner, and 
that if occasion required they should feel safe in 
being put under his charge to go round the 
world, 

She then laid the book aside, in order to give 
it to Pacifico in the morning and soon afterward 
she and John went to bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RAILWAY TO PARIS. 


It is a long journey from Geneva to Paris, the 
distance being many hundred miles, so that it 
requires more than one day to make the passage, 
even in the swiftest express trains. Still Flo- 
rence concluded that it would be best for her 
and Jolin to go through without stopping. 

“They will stop long enough,” she said—in 
explaining her plan to John—“ at the different 
towns along the route, for us to rest and to have 
something to eat, and when night comes, we can 
sleep in the carriage, the seats are so comfortable 
and so soft.” 

“Yes,” said John, “‘ we can sleep in them as 
well as we could in a bed.” 

Besides, Pacifico himself recommended this 
plan to them. They might have to change car- 
riages at Lyons, he said, but that would be very 
little trouble for them, compared to leaving the 
train and going to spend a night at a hotel. So, 
when he tock them to the station at Geneva on 
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the morning after their arrival in that city, he 
bought tickets for them to Paris, and registered 
the trunk to go there, too. Then, after seeing 
them confortably established in a carriage all 
by themselves, he bade them good bye, and left 
them alone. 

They were not alone long, however, for pres- 
ently some other travellers entered the carriage, 
and soon afterward the train began to move. 
- Florence had a seat by the window, and John 
had a middle seat by her side, though there was 
a broad and well-stuffed arm between them, and 
likewise another, beyond John, between him and 
* the seat in the other corner, next the window on 
that side. For, as the reader is probably aware, 
the first class carriages on the European railways 
are divided into compartments, each of which 
forms an interior resembling that of an ordinary 
coach, only it is much larger, and the seats are 
much more spacious and comfortable. 

At first, the children both felt somewhat 
afraid at being thus left entirely to themselves 
among strangers, and with so long a journey be- 
fore them. They felt restrained, too, by the 
presence of the other persons in the same car- 
riage, who, of course, sat directly before them, 
fuce to face, for the plan of the carriage, as above 
described, renders this disagreeable cunfronting 
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of the different parties of passengers occupying 
the same compartment, unavoidable. This is, 
in fact, one serious disadvantage of the system, 
though it must be confessed that it has some 
advantages which go far toward balancing this . 
inconvenience. 

The constraint, however, which Florence and 
John felt at first, gradually passed away. The 
other passengers, though they spoke English, 
said nothing to them, nor did they seem to take 
any notice of them in any way. So, after talk- 
ing together a little while in an undertone, they 
took out the books which they had provided 
themselves with, and began to read. 

The train stopped occasionally, sometimes for 
ten minutes, and sometimes for twenty, The 
first time they stopped for twenty minutes, the 
conductor of the train came to their carriage, and 
said that if they wished to get out, he would 
show them the way to the ladies’ waiting-room, 
and to the refreshment room. The children 
wondered at his showing them this particular 
attention, but the conductor explained it on the 
way across the platform, by saying that Pacifico 
had informed him about them. 

‘““He gave me in charge to have a good care 
of you,” said the conductor. ‘ He tells me you 
are such charming children, travelling alone by 
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cause of the death of your father and mother. 
I shall guard you well till we shall arrive at Ly- 
ons, and then [ shall commend you to the cares 
of the conductor of the train of Paris.” 

Florence thanked the conductor very cordially 
for his kindness, and told him, what was really 
true, that he had relieved her of a great anxiety. 

After this, she and John felt quite at their 
ease, and they journeyed on all day very happily. 
When they arrived at Lyons, they were trans- 
ferred to the Paris train—the conductor taking 
care of them, and seeing that they met with no 
embarrassment or difficulty. 

In the course of the day, they stopped from 
time to time at magnificent stations, where they 
found everything that they could desire for rest 
and refreshment. There were splendid buffets, 
as they were called, where tables were spread 
containing every imaginable luxury in the way 
of food and drink—hot coffee, cakes, soups, hot 
meats of all kinds, omelettes, pies, fruits, wine 
and sparkling lemonade. Adjoining this room 
were retiring rooms for ladies, where they could 
rest on luxuriant sofas, and pretty Jittle book 
stalls, where they could buy books, or procure 
the latest papers—and a thousand other conve- 
niences. Even the platform at these stations 
was charming, being very spacivus, perfectly 
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nice and clean, and provided with comfortable 
seats, where passengers might sit down and 
watch the movements of the various groups 
moving to and fro, while waiting for the time to 
arrive for the starting of the train. , 

When night came, the children kept awake 
to a late hour, looking at the lights—red, blue 
and green—which they saw at the signal stations 
as they passed, or the beaming glow from the 
cottage windows that glided swiftly by them as 
the train went on along the road. At length, 
however, they fell asleep, and though they were 
wakened quite frequently during the night by 
the stopping of the train, they always soon fell 
asleep again when they re-commenced the mo- 
tion, 

At length, toward the close of the second day, 
the train, they found, was drawing uear to Paris, 
and Florence began to feel some uneasiness in 
respect to the arrangements to be made at the 
station, for passing the custom-house and going 
from the station to the hotel. What she most 
dreaded, was the examining of the trunks at the 
eustom-house. 

“T don’t know exactly how to do it,” she said 
to John—“ but never mind. I will keep quiet 
and do as other people do, and I have nu doubt 
we shall vet through.” 
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There was one circumstance which, if Florence 
had been aware of it, would have relieved her of 
all anxiety on this occasion, though it would 
have astonished her beyond measure to have 
been informed of it, and even the reader will 
probably be somewhat surprised at learning that 
the circumstance to which I refer, was the fact — 
that Mrs. Morelle and Francisco, her courier, 
were going to Paris this same afternoon, and in 
the same train! Mrs. Morelle was quietly seated 
in a carriage only a short distance behind the 
one which contained Florence and John. Of 
course, she had no idea that her children were 
so near her, nor had they the least conception of 
her being so near to them. 

The fact was that when Mrs. Morelle arrived 
at Alexandria she found her husband already 
getting better, and in a few days after her arrival 
he was well enough to resume his journey. She 
was then of course very anxious to rejoin her 
children. ’Tis true she had no doubt but that 
they were safe under Mrs. Otis’s care, but she 
was very desirous to rejoin them if possible be- 
fore they should embark for America. She cal- 
culated that by taking passage immediately for 
Miuseilles she might possibly reach Paris before 
they should leave it. 

So she embarked in the first steamer that 
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sailed, and on her arrival at Marseilles she took 
the railway at once for Paris. But she found 
herself so much exhausted by the fatigue of such 
a rapid journey, that she was obliged to stop at 
Dijon for the night to obtain some rest. This 
happened to be on the very day that Florence — 
and John left Geneva. So that when on the 
following day Mrs. Morelle took the railway 
again to finish her journey, she came into the 
same train that was conveying Florence and 
John, though in a different carriage. 

When the train arrived at the Paris station, 
tle passengers poured out in crowds from the 
long line of carriages and almost filled the plat- 
form. At the same time they all began to move, 
as if by common consent, towards a wide doorway, 
which led to a spacious hall. There were also 
to be seen great numbers of porters who were 
engaged in taking out trunks from different por- 
tions of the train, and carrying them to another 
door farther along. 

‘How are we going to get our trunks I won- 
der 2?” said John. 

“IT don’t know,” said Florence. ‘‘ We will 
just do as other people do. Let us go along 
where all the rest are going.” 

bo they walked on, but very soon their atten- 
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tion was arrested by hearing a voice from behind 
them in the crowd, calling out, 

“Florence ! John! Florence!” 

They both turned and there to their utter 
amazement, and yet to their inexpressible joy, 
they saw their mother, 

Mrs. Morelle clasped her children first one 
and then the other in her arms, and then eagerly 
inquired for Mrs. Otis. 

‘Where is Mrs. Otis ?” said she—‘‘and the 
rest of the party.” 

“There is nobody but us,” said Florence, ‘‘ we 
are coming by ourselves alone.” 

“By yourselves! alone!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Movrelle. ‘“‘ Why what do you mean 2?” 

Florence said she would explain it all by and 
by when they got outo the crowd. 

When they had passed through the great 
doors they found themselves, in company with 
several hundred other passengers, in an immense 
hall, with benches all around the sides of it 
upon which the company were taking their 
seats, in order to wait for the baggage to be are 
ranged in the adjoining room for examination. 
The courier found places for Mrs. Morelle and 
her party, and here, as soon as they were seated, 
Florence explained to her mother all that had 
occurred. It would be difficult to say whether 
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the satisfaction and pleasure of the mother in 
thus recovering her children, or those of the 
children in finding themselves once more safe 
under the protection of the mother, were most 
intense. In fact they were all as full of joy and 
gladners as it is possible to be. 

In a fcw minutes the doors of the other room 
were cpened and the people crowded in to point 
out faeir baggage. The courier came for Flor- 
ence’s “billet” as he called it, and John went 
with him to see what he would do. Mrs. 
Morelle and Florence remained where they were. 
In about five minutes John and Francisco re- 
turned, saying that the carriage was ready, and 
the whole party proceeded at once to the hotel 
where they were to lodge, which was the Grand 
Hotel of the Louvre. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE STRAITS OF DOVER. 


OF course now that the children had been ree 
stored to the care of their mother all their anxi- 
ties were at an end, and all the plans which Flor- 
ence had formed for engaging passage for herself 
and John in an Atlantic steamer were aban- 
doned. She had been greatly in doubt whether 
she should go to Havre and take a steamer 
there for America, or whether she should cross 
the channel and proceed through England to 
Liverpool, with a view of embarking there, in a 
ship of the Cunard line. All her perplexity on 
these subjects was now over, and she had noth- 
ing to do but give herself up to rest and enjoy- 
ment at the Grand Hotel of the Louvre, and to 
the pleasure of attending the various excur- | 
sions which her mother planned in and around 
Paris during the time that they remained in the 
city. 

They actually did remain in the city about a 
fortnight. The time then arrived for setting out 
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for England, for Mrs. Morelle had decided to ge 
to Liverpool, and embark there in one of the 
ships of the Cunard line. 

When the time drew near she asked the 
opinion of Florence and John in respect to the , 
route to be taken in crossing the channel. 

“Shall we cross from Boulogne to Folkstone, 
or from Calais to Dover ?” she asked. 

“What is the difference ?” asked John. 

“The boat from Boulogne is a tidal boat,” 
said Mrs. Morelle, “‘and varies the time accord- 
ing to the tide, and that brings it in the night 
on the day that we must go. The Calais boat 
goes always at the same hour, and that is in the 
day time, but if the tide is low we shall have to 
go out in a boat to get on board.” 

“ Let us go by Calais then, mother,” said John 
eagerly. ‘I should dike to go out in a boat to 
get on board.” 

“Which would yow like best, Florence ?” 
asked her mother. 

“‘ Which way is the nearest ?” asked Flor- 
ence in return. 

“The distance across the water is about the 
same, in both,” replied her mother, ‘‘ but the 
Jand journey is much nearer by the way of Bou- 
logne.” 

“Then let us go by the way of Calais,” said 
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Florence. ‘I should like to go the way that 

will give us the longest ride on the railway.” 

~ §So it was decided to go by the way of Calais 
and Dover, Indeed, this is in some respects the 

most interesting and romantic route, being a less 

frequented and less common thoroughfare than 
the other. 

When the appointed day arrived, the party 
set out fiom Paris for Calais, and they had a 
long but very pleasant ride upon the railway. 
They spent the night in a quaint and ancient 
hotel in Calais, and the next morning went on 
board a small boat at the quai, in order to be 
rowed out to the steamer, which was lying at 
anchor in the offing. It was a charming day, 
the air being mild and balmy, and the sea smooth 
as a mirror. The tide was low, so that the 
‘steamer could not come into the little port, and 
this was the reason why the passengers had to 
be conveyed out to it in boats. But over such 
smooth water, and in such a calm and pleasant 
summer morning, this mode of going on board 
proved only a pleasant adventure for all con- 
cerned, : 

The passage across the straits occupied about 
two hours, and when the steamer began to draw 
near to Dover, Mrs. Morelle and the children 
went forward to take a view of the town, which 
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occupies a@ very romantic situation in a deep val- 
ley that opens here into the interior between 
very lofty hills. One of these lills is crowned 
by the ruins of Dover Castle, so famous in the 
history of England. You can see John point- 
ing out this castle to his mother and Florence in 
the engraving. 

As the steamer drew near the port, they found 
the sea covered with sloops, schooners and fish- 
ing boats, all becalmed, and lying motionless 
upon the glassy surface of the water, with their 
sails hanging idly upon the masts. ‘The steamer 
made her way swiftly through and among these 
vessels until she arrived at her landing-place, at 
the pier, a short distance outside the entrance to 
the little port. The tide was too low to allow 
of her going in. 

As soon as the steamer was made fast, the 
passengers ascended to the pier by long step- 
ladders built into the frame-work of it below, for 
the use of passengers landing when the tide is 
down. Mrs. Morelle and the children, preceded 
by the courier, went immediately to the head of 
the pier, where they found a magnificent hotel, 
known by the name of the Lord Warden Hotel. 
It is so called from the name of the officer who 
acts as governor of Dover Castle, and of some 
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other castles in this vicinity, and who is styled 
the Lord Warden. 

As they walked along the quai toward this 
hotel, and passed groups of children playing to- 
gether on the platforms and pavements, it seemed 
very strange to Florence and John to hear then 
all talking English. It had been a long time 
since they had heard children talking English in 
the streets. 

20 


CHAPTER XX. 
PLAYING COURIER. 


THE party rested at Dover for a day or two, 
and then proceeded to London, where Mrs. Mo- 
relle took lodgings and remained a little more _ 
than a week. During this time the children 
aniused theniselves very well, sometimes in ma- 
king excursions into the environs, in a carriage, 
with their mother, and sometimes in rambling 
by themselves along some well known street of 
shops, like Regent Street or the Strand, looking 
at the brilliant display of articles for sale in the 
shop windows, and now and then going in to 
purchase any curious thing which attracted their 
attention, and which they thought they would 
like to take with them to America. At the end 
of a week however they began to get tired of 
London, as in fact almost every body does in 
that time, excepting young ladies and young 
gentlemen who gain admission to fashionable so- 
ciety there, and who spend their time in dressing 
and making calls, and in going to dinner and to 
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evening parties, and to-concerts and balls. These 
seem never to get tired, as long as “ the season,” 
as they call it, lasts ;—which is until parliament 
rises—usually early in the summer. Then the 
balls and parties suddenly cease, and all the 
fashionable people go to spend the remainder of 
the summer and the autumn in the country. 

But Florence and John, who cared nothing 
about these things, became tired of London in a 
week, and began to ask their mother when she 
was going to set out again on her journey. 

“Ttis nearly a fortnight yet,” said Mrs. Mo- 
relle, ‘‘ before the steamer sails that I have taken 
passage in. I could not get a passage earlier, 
for all the good state-rooms were taken. And 
now which will be most agreeable for us, do you 
think, to spend that time in London, where 
there are so many curious sights to be seen, or in 
travelling 2?” 

“In travelling,” said Florence and John, both 
speaking together. 

“We might take alittle tour in Wales,” re- 
joincd Mrs. Morelle, in a musing manner, as if 
half speaking to herself. 

“Yes, mother,” said Florence eagerly. “ That 
will be just the thing.” 

“Only ” continued Mrs. Moralle, “there are 
no railroads scarcely in Wales. The country ig 
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almost all mountains. We should have to travel 
in a carriage, as you did in Italy.” 

“Good !’ exclaimed Jolin clapping his hands, 
“that is just what I should like. And I'll be 
the vetturino.” 

‘“‘No,” replied Florence, ‘‘you could not be 
{he vetturino unless you had a carriage and 
horses, and could drive us.” 

““T* could drive you well enough,” said John, 
“if I only had. the carriage. But I could hire 
the carriage, and the horses too.” 

“Then,” said Florence, “you would be our 
courier, not our vetturino,” 

“That's no matter,” said John. ‘I should 
like to be courier just as well as to be vettu- 
rino.” 

He then began eagerly to urge his mother to 
decide at once upon making a tour in Wales, 
aud upon letting him be courier. 

Mrs. Morelle festa she would think of it, and 
give them her decision at luncheon, which was 
to be at twelve o’clock. 

At luncheon she told the children that she had 
decided to go. They were of course greatly de- 
lighted, and they were still more pleased when 
she told them that she had determined to set off 
by the express train for Bristol, on the way te 
Wales that afternoon at four o’clock 
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There was very little packing to do, for the 
principal trunks had all been sent forward ta 
Liverpool, aud Mrs. Morelle had nothing with 
her now but one trunk, containing only what 
was necessary for the use of herself and the 
children for a fortnight spent in hotels. 

They were accordingly all ready a little past 
three, and they then proceeded in a carriage tc 
the railway station where they took the train 
and proceeded that afternoon to Bristol, which 
if you have the curiosity to look upon any map 
of England you will see is a town situated not 
far from the banks of the Severn, a large river 
running westward toward the sea, along the 
southern border of Wales. 

Here they spent the night. The next morn- 
ing John wished to enter upon his office of cour-~ 
ler at once, and went toward the bell to ring for 
the waiter, in order to make his arrangements. 
But his mother said she was not quite willing to 
intrust him with the charge of transporting the 
party across the Severn. 

“You may ring the bell,” said she, “but I 
will do the business with the waiter when he 
comes, and I will keep the charge of the party 
myself, until we get to Hereford. We can go 
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to Hereford by railway. There we will leava 
the rails and take a carriage, and then yout 
couriership shall begin.” 

Bristol is near the souther boundary of Wales, 
and Hereford near the eastern boundary and . 
about opposite the middle of the southern half 
of the principality. It is however nearly twenty 
miles from the frontier. The town opposite te 
it, nearest to the frontier, is Hay. 

John was obliged to be contented with this, 
and accordingly when the waiter came up in 
answer to the bell, Mrz Morelle asked him 
if he would be good enough to send up ‘ Boots.” 

The waiter bowed and retired ; but very soon 
the door opened again and the head porter of the 
hotel appeared. He had his cap in his hand, 
and an apron around his waist. 

‘We wish to go to Hereford,” said Mrs, Mo- 
relle. ‘¢ What is the best route ?” 

‘“¢'You can go by rail, madam,” said the por- 
ter, “‘round by the way of Glo’ster; but the 
cheapest and most direct way is to cross the 
Severn, in the Taff.” 

‘The Taff? What is the Taff?” asked Mrs, 
Morelle. 

‘A small steamer, madam. She goes from 
Bathurst Basin,” 
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“What time does she sail 2?” asked Mrs. Mo- 
relle, 

“It depends upon the tide, madam. They 
have to take the flood in order to get down the 
Avon, into the Severn. She goes to-day at 
twelve o’clock. She will take you across to New- 
port in two hours.” 

» “Ah! is the Severn so wide as that ?” asked 
Mrs. Morelle. 

“It is not the width of the Severn, altogether, 
madam,” said the porter, ‘but you have to go 
some miles down the Avon before you come to 
the Severn, and then, after crossing it, you have 
to go some distance up another river to get to 
Newport.” 

Mrs. Morelle, after hearing this statement, 
was very much inclined to go by the more cir- 
cuitous route of Gloucester. But the children 
were very eager to go across the water; and, as 
the porter assured her it would all be still water 
that day, she determined to comply with their 
desires, | 

“We will go, then, porter,” she said, ‘at 
twelve; and I wish you would make all the neces- 
sary arrangeiments for us, and if you can, I should 
like to have you go down with us to the Basin, 
and see us safe on board.” 

The porter said he would do so, and that he 
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would have a carriage ready, and call for them 
at half-past eleven. 

The porter of an English hotel is very glad to 
ecelve such a commission as this, as he knows 
very well that any lady, asking him to render 
such a service, will be sure to reward him with 
a proper fee. 

Mrs. Morelle now dismissed the subject en- 
tirely from her mind, knowing very well that 
everything would go right under the porter’s 
care, 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, the por- 
ter came—now without his apron, and looking 
quite nice—and informed Mrs. Morelle that the 
carriage was at the door. He had an assistant 
with him, who took down the trunks and the 
other luggage, while he himself led the way for 
Mrs. Morelle and the children, and assisted them 
to get into the carriage. He then mounted on 
the box, by the side of the coachman, and the 
carriage set off. 

After driving through several crowded and 
bustling streets, the carriage at length reached 
the basin, where the little steamer was awaiting 
the arrival of her passengers—the steam-pipe 
hissing as if the engine was impatient to go. 
The porter attended to everything, leaving Mrs, 
Morelle quite at her ease and unconcer ned: He 
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put the luggage on board, paid the coachman, 
Jed the way for his party across the plank, 
showed John where the trunk was put, found 
an excellent seat for Mrs. Morelle and the chil- 
dren, brought one of the stewards to them, and 
charged him to see that they did not want for 
anything during the voyage, and then touching 
his cap, said : 

“And now, madam, I believe you are all 
right.” , 

Mrs. Morelle took out her purse. 

““How much did you pay the cabman for 
me ?” asked Mrs. Morelle. ? 

“* One and sixpence, madam,” said the porter, 
again touching his cap. 

Mrs. Morelle gave him one and sixpence, and 
with it a half crown piece, which she said was 
for himself. 

“Thank you, madam. Very much obliged to 
you, madam,” said the porter. ‘‘ Wish you a 
_ very pleasant voyage, madam, and the same to 
the young gentleman and the young lady.” 

So saying, he bowed again and withdrew. 

“* Mother,” said John, ‘‘ 1 think you gave him 
foo much. A shilling, or one and sixpence at 
most, would be enough to pay him for Just riding 
down here. In fact, he ought to be thankful te 
get such a good ride for nothing.” 
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‘¢T cave him one and sixpence four his pleas- 
ure,” said Mrs. Morelle, “and a shilling over 
for mine.” 

** How for yours P” asked John. 

‘““So that in leaving Bristol, and commencing 
my voyage down the river,” said his mother, ‘ L 
might have an agreeable impression on wy mind 
in thinking how pleased and gratified the poor 
man looked in receiving such a good fee. 

*“* Besides,’ she added, “it was worth half a 
crown to me to be relieved of all care and trou- 
ble, and to be able to find the boat, and come 
on board of it, with my mind entirely at ease.”’ 

““T know what I’ll do,” said John, to himself, 
when I am courier; if I get into any difficulty 
at any time, no matter what, all I have got to 
do is to send for the Boots of the hotel, and he 
will get me out of it.” 

The party had a very charming sail down the 
Avon, until, at length, they came out into the 
Severn, which here was so broad that it seemed 
aimust like coming out upon the sea, The 
water was, however, smooth, and the air delight- 
ful; and Mrs. Morelle admitted that she was 
very glad they came that way. After going on 
for some miles in a diagonal direction, across the 
broad expanse of water before them, they grad- 
ually approached the land, and soon entered the 
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mouth of another small stream, called the Usk, 
which led them up to Newport. Here they took 
the train, and that evening arrived safe at Here- 
ford, 

* Now,” said John, “to-morrow I am going 
to be the courier.” 

“ Very well,” said his mother, “ you may be- 
gin to-morrow—though we are twenty miles yet 
from the borders of Wales. We shall not enter 
Walks until we get to Hay. But you may be- 
gin to-morrow, aud we will see how you suc- 
cetd In getting us to Hay.” 

When Mrs. Morelle consented that John should . 
try the plan of being the courier of the party in 
travelling through Wales, she did not intend, by 
any means, merely to make believe, as the chil- 
dren say. Her design was really to throw the 
whole responsibility upon him, of providing the 
conveyances, choosing the route, and making all 
the arrangements for the journey. She was very 
sure that he could not get his party into any 
very serious difficulty. He might lose the way, 
perbaps, for a half a day, or pay too much fora 
carriage, or make some other unimportant mis- 


take. But the evils which might result from 


such, wishaps as these would be of no GConse- 
queuce, she thought, compared with the advanu- 
tage which John limself would derive from being 
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early trained to bearing responsibility, and per- 
forming important duties requiring the exercise 
of judgment and discretion. 

I am very sorry that there is not space remain- 


ing in this volume for me to give an account ot » 


the mauner in which John fulfilled bis trust. 1 
can only say, in general, that he succeeded very 
well indeed, and took his party through Wales 
by a very pleasant route, winding through green 
and fertile valleys, and along the banks of many 
charming mountain streanis, 

He commenced the discharge of his duties by 
imitating very closely the example which his 
mother had set him in making the arrangements 
for the journey from Bristol to Hereford. After 
breakfast, when his mother and Florence had 
gone to their room, and he was left alone, he 
sent word down by the waiter that he wished to 
see Boots. 

The porter almost immediately came up. 

John told him that he wished to see him to 
make some inquiries of him, for his mother, 
about a journey into Wales. 

John thought it best to put in © for his mo- 
ther,” thinking that, perhaps, the porter would 
not pay much attention to his inquiries, unless 
be knew that he was authorized to make them, 

The porter was very ready to give the required 
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information, He brought a map and showed 
John the situation of Hay upon the frontiers of 
Wales, told him the exact distance from Here- 
ford, which was nineteen miles and a half, in- 
formed him of the different kinds of carriages he 


could have, and the price of each, which he said 
was regulated by law, and gave him all the other 


requisite information, | 

Jvhn then left the porter in the sitting-room, 
and went into his mother’s room to communicats 
to her the information which he had received, 
and to receive her orders. 

His mother, after hearing his statement, said 
that she should like to set off immediately after 
luncheon, which they would have at one o’clock, 
and that she would like a carriage with two 


horses, and oue that would allow of the top 
being let down entirely, barouche fashion, so 


that, if the weather should continue fine, they 
might have an unobstructed view of the country 
as they rode along. 

So Jolin went back to the sitting-room, and 
gave the porter the necessary order for the car- 
riage, and also rang the bell and gave the order 
for the luncheon at twelve. 

The orders were executed, and at one o’clock 
a very hice Carriage came to the door, and the 

21 
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party had an extremely pleasant afternoon ride 


to Hay. 

When they reached Hay, the party went di- 
rectly to a hotel which the porter had recom- 
mended to John, and when his mother had been 
introduced into her room, she gave him some 
money, and he paid the coachman both the hire 
of the carriage and his own fee. Having done 
this, he went back to his mother in her bed- 
room, to ask her what he should. order for din- 
ner, | 

‘And haven’t I got along pretty well ?” he 
asked, 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,” said his mother; “ perfectly 
well. Andit is charming, I find, to travel in 
this way with a courier,” | 

John went on in this manner, conducting his 
party for several days over a delightful road, 
leading into the heart of Wales along the valley 
of the Wye, which, though at first a river, grew 
smaller and more rapid as they ascended the 
ralley, until at last it came to be a mere mown- 
tain torrent, tumbling over a rocky bed in a 
series of cascades. All this time he himself 
almost always rode on the box, by the side of the 
coachman, as he said a courier ought to do, In 
fact, one great charm in being a courier was, in 
lis estimation, the cogent reason which the office 
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afforded him for riding always on that seat, 
where he had such an excellent opportunity te 
see the horses, to talk with the coachman, and 
to survey the wild scenery of the valley. 

- During the progress of this ride, however, 
John found by experience that it was not best 
for a boy like him to be too communicative with 
servants in respect to his private and personal 
affairs. For, on one occasion, in talking with 
the Welch coachman who was driving the car- 
riage that conveyed the party fron Builth to 
Rhayader, he rather indiscreetly boasted a Jittle 
of his having charge of the party, saying that he 
was the courier. 

“Ah?” said the coachman. ‘ You pe the 
courier, pe you? then you pe my fellow servant, 
and we will stop at the next ale house a pit yon- 
der, and have a pit of pread and cheese, and a 
pot of peer together.” 

The man went on talking in this way, and 
began to press John sv urgently, and in so fami- 
liar, not to say impertinent, a manner, to treat 
him at the next ale house to a ‘‘ pot ef peer,” 
that John was finally obliged to leave his seat 
on the box, and go inside the carriage, to escape 
from him. 

With the exception of a few small drawbacks 
of this kind John succeeded in conducting hig 
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“family” through their tour in a manner very 
satisfactory to himself, as weil as agreeable te 
his mother and Florence. When at night they 
arrived at the end of the day’s journey, and the 
carriage drove up to the door of the village inn, 
and the landlord and landlady and chambermaid 
and ‘ Boots,” all came to the door to receive the 
new comers, as is the custom at the English 
country inns when a carriage comes to the door, 
John said nothing about lis being courier, but 
on descending from his seat on the box, would 
turn to his mother and say, 

“Mother, you and Florence had better sit 
still in the carriage while I ge in and look to the 
rooms.” 

Mrs. Morelle asseuting to this very readily, as 
if it were a matter of course, the landlady would 
perceive at once that the lady was accustomed 
to put confidence in her son’s judyment, notwith- 
standing his being so young ; and she also per- 
ceived that it was not certain that the party 
would stop unless they found good accommoda- 
tions, and so would be pretty certain to show 
John the best rooms that she had. 

Where there was any opportunity to choose’ 
between different rooms, which was pol ut - 
quently the case, John would always jook ort 
for one which had the prettiest and most eote: - 
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taining view from the window, as he knew very 
well that his mother often felt fatigued with her 
long day’s ride, and although he himself and 
Florence, used to like very much to go out and 
take a walk after dinner, to explore the neigh- 
borhood, and see what was to be seen, ske 
usually preferred to remain at home and sit at 
the window, especially if there was a window 
that looked out upon a street of the town, or 
upon any other attractive or animated scene, 
and thus amuse herself and rest herself at the 
same time. 

After a while John, as he became more and 
more accustomed to his duties as courier, began 
to feel as if he ought to have a courier name, 
He finally selected that of Francisco, and by this 
name his mother and sister called him, especially 
when he was engaged in the actual performance 
of the duties of his office. 

In this way the party travelled on very pleas- 
antly and prosperously until at length they 
reached the town of Bangor, near the northern 

frontier of Wales, where they took the railway 
for Liverpool. They arrived at Liverpool the 
day but one before the sailing of the steamer. 

“Mother,” said John, as the train stopped 
just before it reached the station, ‘‘ we have got 

~ here a day too soon.” 
| 21* 
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“No,” replied Mrs. Morelle ; “this is Just the 
right time.” 

‘“ But the steamer does not sail till day after 
to-morrow,” said John. 

“True,” said Mrs. Morelle, ‘ but I always 
allow one day for accidents, in such an important 
case as crossing the Atlantic. If I plan to get 
here only in time to take the steamer, then in 
case of any accident or delay, we lose our pas- 
sage, and with it the two or three hundred dol- 
lars that we have paid for it.” 

“Would they not pay us back the money if 
we don’t go ?” asked John. 

“ You ought to know about that better than 
I,” said Mrs. Morelle, “‘ being a courier; but J 
should say they would not. 

‘It is their business,” continued Mrs, Morelle, 
“to have a steainer ready at Liverpool, on the 
appointed day, and a state-room for us, on board 
of her: but it 1s not their business to have us 
there in time to go. That’s our business.” 

Just then, a well-dressed man, in a sort of 
half uniform, appeared at the window of the car- 
rlage, saying : 

“Tickets, if you please, ladies.” 

Jolin gave the man the tickets, and he passed 
on, A few minutes afterward the train began 
to move again, and very soon entered the sta- ~ 
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tion, where it began to go slower and slower 
again, until at length it stopped, and then the 
doors of all the carriages were opened by the 
railway porters outside, and the passengers be- 
git all together to step out upon the platform. 

John, after helping his mother and Florence 
to descend, asked the porter if he would be so 
eood as to take a cab for his party ; and at the 
same time pointed out the trunk, which was 
upon the top of the carriage that they had 
been in, 

The porter took the trunk, and led the way 
out by a great door to a place where a line of 
cabs were standing, and the whole party were 
soon seated in one of them, and on their way te 


the Adelphi Hotel. 
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CHAPTER XXti. 
EMBARKATION FOR AMERICA. 


WHEN the morning of the day arrived for em- 
oarking on board the steamer, John, «cr as he 
called himself now, Francisco the courier, ad- 
vised his family.to go on board very early. — 

““T think,” said he, “that we had better go 
as soon as we can after breakfast.” 

In giving this advice John acted quite in 
character, as his real motive for wishing to be 
on board early was to enjoy, for himself, the 
pleasure and excitement of seeing what was 
voing on, on board the ship, which he much pre- 
ferred to spending the time at the hotel, where 
he had already seen everything that there was to 
be seen ; and couriers very often give advice to 
their employers with a special view to accom- 
plish certain purposes of their own. 

Mrs. Morelle had no objection however to 
going on board at an early hour. So she told 
John that they would have breakfast at eight 
o'clock, and he might have the cab at the door 
at niue. 
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Accordingly at about five minutes before nine 
o’clock John came to his mother’s bed-room 
with a porter, to get the trunks and the other 
lugeaee. Mis. Morelle and Florence were all 
ready. Jvhu had previously paid the bill. The 
trunks which had been forwarded from Paris 
had been sent directly on board, and Mrs. Mo- 
relle expected to find them in her state-room ; 
s» that there was nothing to do but to put the 
travelling baggage upon the top of the cab, or 
fly, as they call it, where there was a small iron 
railing to secure it, and then to get in them- 
selves. 

They drove from the hotel down to the land- 
ing stave, where they were to go on board a 
small tue boat that was to take them, together 
with other passengers, out to the steamer, which 
was anchored two or three miles distant, in the 
stream. ; 

Steamers in leaving Liverpool very seldom go 
directly from a pier, for there are no piers there, 
like those in the American harbors, but docks, 
instead, which can only be opened at high tide. 
The reasen is that the tide rises and falls so 
much there, that at low tide large vessels cannot 
be kept afloat except in inclosed basins, or docks, 
as they are called. 

The landing stage is an immense floating pier 
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large enough for twenty river steamers to fasten — 


to it, and containing several buildings. It rises 
and falls with the tide, and is connected with 
the main land by two long iron bridges, jointed 
at the ends. The cab stopped at the head of one 
of these bridges and John conducted his party 
down the descent, for the tide was now low. A 
porter brought down the trunk. The porter led 
the way to the tender which was lying near one 
end of the stage, and Juhn and his party went 
on board. 

Before a great while the tender put off, and 
conveyed the whole party of passengers out upon 
the river, winding its way through and among 
the shipping until at last she reached the great 
_ Steamer ; and then the passengers began to as- 
cend the immense long step-ladder which led up 
the side and so got on board. 

John led the way, and after some inquiry he 
found his mother’s state-room, and after usher- 
ing her and Florence into it, he went back to see 
about the trunk. Just as he had finished at- 
tending to this business, and had seen the trunk 
deposited in a safe place where it was to remain 
until the steward should be at leisure to carry 
the baggage down to the state-rooms where it 
belonged, he saw Florence coming toward him. 

‘““Francisco,” said Florence, speaking in a very 
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grave and demure manner, ‘my mother would 
like to see you.” 

So John followed Florer..e down the winding 
stairway, and into the state-room. His mother 
was sitting upon a cushioned settee, which ex- 
tended on one side of the state-room She bowed 
to John as he came in, just as if he had been a 
real courier, and said, 

“Well, Francisco, have you got everything 
arranged ?” 

“Yes, mother,’ said John. He should have 
said, Yes, madam. 

“Then you have finished your work,” said 
Mrs. Morelle, speaking still in a very grave and 
dignified manner, ‘and I am happy to say to 
you that both my daughter and myself have_ 
been extremely well satisfied with the.manner in 
which you have performed your duties ; and if we 
should ever hereafter come to HKurope, and if 
you should be disengaged, we shall wish very 
much to employ you again. There is nothing 
left now but to give you your bono-mano.” 

So saying Mrs. Morelle drew out her purse, 
aud taking from it a five dollar gold piece, oue 
which she had brought with her from America, 
she handed it to John. 

John looked very much astorished, and as he 


tcuk the piece he asked, 
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“Ts it really for me, mother ?” 

“Certainly, Francisco,” said Mrs. Morelle 
“Tt is your bono-mano.” 

John did not know what to say in reply, not 
liaving had any opportunity to prepare himself, 
like a real courier, to make a pretty speech in 
receiving his gratuity, so he ran off out into the 
large cabin, where, in his exultation, he cut wu 
most extraordinary caper which must have 
greatly astonished the multitudes of people that 
were hurrying to and fro there, if they had only 
had time to look at him. 

Not very long after this the steamer set sail 
and after a pleasant and prosperous voyage 
across the Atlantic, the whole party arrived 
gately in their native land. 

And this is the end of the Florence Stories, 
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